ELIXMAN | 


Straight wound paper cores 
made in sizes from 2” to 10” 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 


Long draw protected slot 


caps of heavy gauge steel in all 


standard sizes. 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This new 
patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted. 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 


CORINTH, N. Y. 


LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF WASH 
SEATILE - 
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to your Book and 
Catalogue Stocks with 


TITANOX-B-30 


























ANY publishers now are aware that white, bright, 

completely opaque paper adds immeasurably to 
the eye-appeal of any book or catalogue because it increases 
readability. Discerning paper manufacturers sensing this 
situation, are stepping up the whiteness, brightness and 
opacity of stocks for such purposes. Titanox-B-30 is help- 
ing them to obtain splendid results. 





This modern pigment produces opacity, whiteness and bright- 
ness with economy. A relatively small amount reduces 
“show through” to a minimum. Because of its exceptional 
whiteness and brightness, it gives great brilliance to paper 
and effectively masks any discolorations. Its extreme fine- 
ness and easy dispersion make for superior working qual- 
ities ds well as better printing surfaces. 


TITANOX B-30 is pure titanium dioxide in combination with barium sulphate 
(blanc fixe). It has a higher refractive index than any commonly used paper 
pigment. Its use permits employment of lighter weight sheets, without loss 
of opacity, thereby making for reduced cost of printing and mailing. 


TITANOX-A (pure titanium dioxide) is recommended for papers where 
pigmentation must be held to a minimum, and also in combination with 
ordinary, cheaper fillers. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
Sole Sales Agent 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Station, St. Louis, Missouri; 
National Lead Company (Pacific Coast Branch) 2240 24th Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


TITAN OX 
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Paper Men Attend National Safety Council 


Silver Jubilee Meeting of National Safety Council At Chicago Attended 
By More Than 8,000, With Large Attendance of Representatives of Paper 
Industry — Beloit Iron Works Official Talks On Mill Equipment. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., October 17, 1938—The Silver Jubi- 
lee annual session of the National Safety Council 
attracted a near record breaking crowd to Chicago 
during the past week as more than 8000 industrial- 
ists, safety experts and representatives of the public 
crowded into the Hotel Stevens to participate in the 
many sessions. 

Included in that audience were hundreds of rep- 
resentatives of paper, printing and allied industries 
who focused the major part of their attention on 
the many fine exhibits of accident prevention and 
safety insuring products and on the strong program 
of the Paper and Pulp Session which was developed 
under the direction of the Secretary and program 
chairman, F. A. Robinson of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation of Neenah. 


Paper and Pulp Section Meets 


With general chairman George J. Adams of the 
International Paper Company and vice-chairman A. 
E. Winslow of Hollingsworth & Whitney in charge 
of the various sessions, the Paper and Pulp section 
held its initial session on Monday afternoon, October 
10 when the past years activities were reviewed by 
Mr. Adams who pointed out the splendid record made 
by the paper and pulp industry but who added that 
much more work had to be done to attain anything 
near perfection. “Safety—an Operating Problem” was 
discussed by A. B. Hansen, executive vice-president 
of the Northern Paper Mills while Dr. H. S. Hulbert, 
consulting psychiatrist, reviewed the psychology of 
dealing with employees in another highlight of the first 
afternoon’s program. Perhaps one of the best of the 
discussions was that given by Leon Shaffrey, yard 
superintendent of Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
& Paper Mills Co., Ltd. of Newfoundland. 


“Another proof that little things are important in 
safety comes from the paper industry”, said Mr. 
Shaffrey who told of the arduous and dangerous job 
of handling pulp wood which chalks up most of its 
lost- time accidents to scratches, bruises and blisters. 
“Discharging wood from ships is dangerous work 
and everyone connected with it should be most cau- 
tious”, Mr. Shaffrey said. ‘“Foremen, hoistmen, 
signalmen and workmen should be constantly on the 


alert. Workmen should have good steel pulpwood 
hooks and keep them in good shape. Poor hooks and 
dull points are a source of injury. Gauntlet leather 
gloves are excellent to use, particularly at the be- 
ginning of the season. Blisters acquired at the start 
are often the cause of serious infection. Scratches 
are the most common cause of infection and possibly 
the most neglected. Most accidents of a more seri- 
ous nature are caused by human failure, the worker 
failing to recognize the hazards of the job.” 


M. W. Dundore Discusses Paper Mill Machinery 


Tuesday was Paper and Pulp Section day at the 
Exhibits but in between times the executives were 
able to present another interesting program which 
began when M. W. Dundore, production manager 
of the Beloit Iron Works, discussed the designing 
of paper mill machinery for production and safety. 
“Every paper mill should be an example of design 
and engineering for accident prevention and should 
be a tangible expression of faith in all the practical 
and humanitarian principles of safety”, declared Mr. 
Dundore. ‘Designing for safety has a greater in- 
fluence upon the producing operator than any other 
factor because an accident may and often does pre- 
vent the producer from operating the very equip- 
ment designed for his use. Mills are not honest with 
themselves or their employees when they deny that 
safety pays recurrent dividends on an accelerated 
scale”’. 

Mr. Dundore enumerated several suggestions for 
lowering paper mill accident hazards and at the 
same time increasing efficiency in production. The 
first point dealt with the need for careful planning 
of plant layouts to promote safety. Machine vibra- 
tions, he said, contribute heavily to the hazards of 
paper making and he added that scientific balance 
of rotating parts and use of resilient media were 
the best methods of combating these dangers. Fric- 
tion was another hazard listed for designers who 
also were charged with the duty of perfecting ma- 
chinery and equipment to minimize the handling of 
the product by workmen. 

Among recent applications of safety principles in 
paper mill designs mentioned by Mr. Dundore were 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Program To Conserve Wisconsin Timber 


Six-Point Plan To Expand and Protect Pulp Wood Supply Presented By 
F. B. Trenk At October Meeting—Dr. Heuser To Speak On “Synthetic 
Fibers’—Shipping On Fox River Resumed — Other Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AppLeTon, Wis., October 17, 1938—A six-point 
program for expansion and protection of Wisconsin’s 
timber resources and replenishment of its pulp wood 
supply was presented by F. B. Trenk, associate pro- 
fessor of agricultural engineering at the University 
of Wisconsin, at a meeting at Madison, Wis. October 
16 of the Northern Lakes States Regional Commit- 
tee. 

Trenk’s report criticizes current lumbering prac- 
tices such as early cutting of new trees, as economi- 
cally wasteful and destructive of natural develop- 
ment of soil conditions conducive to improved forest 
stands. He recommends for immediate action: 

Present forest protection such as the CCC should 
be continued, but with more efficient mechanical de- 
vices. 

Purchases by the Federal Government within 
established forest areas should be completed since 
little more than half the land is now owned by the 
government. 

The State should complete purchase of lands with- 
in established State forests. 

The legislature should increase forest crop ap- 
propriations. 

State and Federal tree nurseries should be ex- 
panded. 

Forest mapping and land inventory of all public 
forest lands should be completed as soon as possible. 
(Most of this has been done.) 


Shipping on Fox River Resumed 


Barge shipment of coal to mills of the Fox River 
Valley has been resumed by the Fox River Naviga- 
tion Company and efforts will be made te complete 
the supply at various mills in sufficient quantity for 
the winter before navigation closes for the season. 
Shipping was suspended for three weeks because of 
the exceedingly high water level in the Fox River 
and Lake Winnebago, caused by abnormal rains 
during the late summer and early fall. The current 
became too powerful for safe navigation with tug- 
boats. 

To prevent floods, all fourteen sluice gates at the 
dam at Neenah, Wis. have been open, and six were 
open at the control dam at Menasha, Wis. The water 
level reached a height of eleven inches above the 
crest of the dam when conditions were at their worst, 
but has receded to six inches above the dam and is 
rapidly approaching normal. 


Dr. Heuser to Speak on “Synthetic Fibers” 


Monthly meetings of the Northeast Wisconsin 
section of the American Chemical Society will be 
resumed Tuesday evening, October 18, with a ses- 
sion at the science hall of Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis. The speaker will be Dr. Emil Heuser, 
staff member of the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
at Appleton. His subject will be “Synthetic Fibers,” 
and will be supplemented by demonstrations and 


slides. Dr. Heuser has had many years of research 
activity in the whole field of cellulose, lignin, pento- 
sane, wood pulp, paper and rayon abroad and in 
Canada and the United States. 

D. Romund Moltzau of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, is chairman of the section; Kenneth A. 
Craig of Lawrence College, is vice-chairman, and 
Peter P. Pritzl of St. Norbert College, West De 
Pere, Wis., is secretary-treasurer. 


Kimberly Clark Safety Contest 


In a six months’ safety contest at the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation’s mill at Kimberly, Wis., the 
“Black” division was declared the winner for scor- 
ing 934 points in keeping its departments the safest 
in the mill. Included in this group were employees 
of the sulphite, woodroom and planing departments. 
The “Blues” were in second place with 889 points, 
and included the beaters, electric, steam and chlorine 
departments. 

The contest began April 1, 1938 and ended Sept. 
30, 1938. The winners are to be furnished a banquet 
by the losers, and it is to be held at the mill club- 
house soon. 

Each department put on a program at monthly 
safety meetings, and the prize for the best of these 
went to the “Yellow” for a magician’s act put on 
by C. E. Jurgenson, a mill worker. Al. Adams won 
the September prize of $5.00 for the best answers 
in a “true” and “False” questionnaire. 


John P. Pulliam Honored with Dinner 


John P. Pulliam of Milwaukee, Wis., president of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, was hon- 
ored with a testimonial dinner at Oshkosh, Wis. 
October 8, in commemoration of fifty years of serv- 
ice to the public. He began his career at the age 
of fourteen as a telegraph operator for the K. & I. 


Bridge Company, Louisville, Ky., his native 
city. His first job in the public utility field 
was in 1907: when he came to Oshkosh as 


superintendent of the Winnebago Electric Traction 
Company. For this reason the dinner was held in 
that city, with his present and former associates from 
near and far attending. He has been president of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation since 1932, 
although he has been with the organization in vari- 
ous capacities since 1917. 

At the dinner he was presented with a leather 
bound volume containing a message signed by ap- 
proximately 1,500 employees of the corporation. It 
also contained resolutions from the companies with 
which he is associated, messages from the American 
Federation of Labor unions, and congratulatory mes- 
sages from Gov. Philip F. La Follette and associates 
and friends in the utility and paper industry through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. Pulliam is chairman of the board of the Bad- 
ger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., and a director 
of the Flambeau Paper Company, Park Falls, Wis. 
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Competition and Profit of Newspapers 


Canadian Newsprint Association Issues Survey On Business Trends of 
U. S. Newspapers—Losses of Competitors—Raising of Advertising Rates 
Doubtful Expedient—Cost of Newsprint Minor Factor In the Situation. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTreAL, Que., October 17, 1938—For the in- 
formation of newsprint manufacturers the News- 
print Association of Canada has just issued a 36-page 
report on “Business Trends of U. S. Newspapers” 
that affords a comprehensive survey of the position 
of the newspaper publishing industry in relation to 
advertising, circulation and finances, and the bearing 
of these on newsprint consumption. 

According to this report, the most noticeable trend 
in the American newspaper business since 1930 has 
been the downward curve of advertising linage and 
of revenue from advertising, while at the same time 
costs have been moving upward, with the notable 
exception of newsprint, which sold at record low 
levels throughout the five years 1933 to 1937 inclu- 
sive. This diminished advertising has been due par- 
ticularly to the new competition of radio and the 
high-speed news and picture magazines. 

Total advertising expenditure in the United States 
has been reasonably well maintained but the pro- 
portion devoted to newspaper advertising has de- 
clined materially, for had the newspapers’ share of 
the 1937 expenditure been the same percentage as in 
1929 they would have received an additional $87,- 
000,000 of advertising revenue. To meet diminished 
advertising volume, combined with rising costs, the 
general method has been to increase advertising rates, 
which the report describes as “a doubtful expedient.” 

In spite of all, newspaper profits in the period since 
1930 seem to have been remarkably well maintained, 
judging by annual statements and salary lists but it is 
probable that the true profit margin has been dis- 
tinctly reduced. 


Loss in National Advertising 


Newspaper advertising reached its highest level 
from 1926 to 1929 inclusive, but all types of linage 
had decreased in recent years, losses being most 
marked in those categories which compete directly 
with radio and magazines, that is to say in national 
advertising. As a whole in the first half of this year 
U. S. newspapers had lost 58 per cent of the national 
advertising they carried in 1929, but only 28 per cent 
of their local linage. In departmental store linage 
the low was only 12 per cent. 

Some important classes of national advertising had 
almost disappeared from U. S. daily newspapers this 
year. Motor car linage, for example, has been only 
29 per cent of what it was in 1929. Without the 
help of liquor advertising, which is barred from radio 
broadcasting, national advertising in newspapers 
would be lower by another 15 per cent or so during 
the last four years. 

Discussing the general trend of milline rates, the. 
report says that although their general trend has 
been upward, their most striking feature is their lack 
of flexibility throughout the 15 years of 1923 to 
1937. They seemed to have had no direct relation- 
ship either to variation in publication costs (such as 





newsprint prices) or volume of linage. This became 
particularly significant when compared with maga- 
zine and radio rates, which had steadily declined. 

“In general,” says the report, “over a long period, 
the tendency of newspaper rates has been to remain 
stationary when newsprint and other commodities 
have declined, and to move upward again when com- 
modity prices have recovered. Perhaps the tendency 
has been an inescapable part of publishing difficuties ; 
the fact remains that its effect on linage volume and 
newsprint consumption is inevitably towards reduc- 
tion of both.” 


Distribution of Advertising Expenditure 


With respect to distribution of advertising expendi- 
ture, the report says that advertising revenues of 
newspapers, magazines and radio fell from $1,150,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $621,000,000 in 1933 and re- 
covered to $945,000,000 in 1937. 

“The real significance of the figures,” says the 
report, “lies in the shares obtained by the three 
media. In 1929 and in 1933 newspaper advertising 
revenues were 69 per cent of the total. Since 1933, 
however, both radio and magazines have increased 
their shares at the expense of the newspaper. The 
latter’s percentage of the total fell from 69 per cent 
in 1933 to only 60 per cent in 1937, while magazines 
recovered almost all the ground lost between 1929 
and 1933 and radio continued to increase its share. 
Preliminary figures for 1938 indicate that this trend 
is continuing. Radio’s percentage will be appreciably 
higher than in 1937 and almost all this further im- 
provement seems to have been at the expense of the 
newspaper.” 

Under the heading of “Advertising Revenue,” the 
report says that while newspapers still obtain the 
major share of advertising appropriations they have 
been losing ground at a substantial rate. In 1937 
radio’s revenue from sales of advertising time was 
$125,000,000, or $97,000,000 more than its share 
would have been if it had obtained only its 1929 per- 
centage of 1937 expenditures. Of this huge gain no 
less than $87,000,000 was at the expense of news- 
papers. In 1933 newspapers obtained 48.6 per cent 
of total national advertising expenditures, while 
magazines and radio combined obtained 42.2 per cent. 
Last year the newspaper share was down to less than 
41 per cent, while magazines and radio obtained 
slightly over 50 per cent. 


Rise in Newspaper Circulation 


Dealing with circulation the survey notes that the 
sustained rise in newspaper circulations has been one 
of the most encouraging trends of the newspaper 
business, but points out that while gains in gross 
circulation are impressive, per capita circulation of 
U. S. daily newspapers in 1937 was actually one per 
cent less than in 1929. In other words, since 1929 


the population has been growing faster than daily 
newspaper circulations. On 


the other hand the 
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weekly news and picture type magazine has been de- 
veloping rapidly while radio “circulation” shows 
huge increases, it being estimated that about 37,000,- 
000 radio receiving sets are now installed in the 
United States, serving 26,000,000 homes. It is 
added: “It seems probable that most American 
households now obtain part of their daily news over 
the air, particularly in connection with market re- 
ports and sports results. It is impossible to say to 
what extent such news distribution competes with 
newspapers and to what extent it complements news- 
papers and perhaps even stimulates demand for 
them.” 

Meanwhile the trend has been towards raising cir- 
culation rates, 70 per cent of all U. S. newspapers 
having raised their circulation rates during the past 
three years, this upward trend beginning during a 
period when newsprint prices were at their lowest 
levels. The result has been an immdiate loss of cir- 
culation followed by some recovery during a period 
of a few months, though it remains to be seen 
whether or not the recovery will be general. In the 
meantime newsprint consumption will be affected. 


Newspaper Revenues Lag as Costs Rise 


Pointing out that newspaper revenues are now un- 
doubtedly still considerably below the 1929 level, and 
that newspaper operating costs have risen, the report 
says: “One question of importance to newsprint man- 
ufacturers is the percentage of a publisher’s total 
costs represented by newsprint. It would seem that 
20 per cent is now the maximum for a typical city 
newspaper and probably as low as 12 to 15 per cent 
for papers of small circulation. If these calculations 
are correct, each variation of one dollar in the pres- 
ent $50 price, up or down, would affect a publisher’s 
total costs by something less than one-half of one per 
cent. It is quite clear that newsprint has gradually 
become a smaller and smaller factor in newspaper 
publication costs, and is no longer to be compared 
with payroll as the vital item.” 

As to newspaper earnings, with diminished adver- 
tising linage and rising costs One would expect to 
find that newspaper profits have suffered heavily in 
recent years. The earnings figures as reported, up to 
the end of 1937, constitute a surprisingly good show- 
ing. The outlook, however, is less encouraging, and 
it is almost certain that most earnings in 1938 will 
be considerably below their 1937 level. 

The survey is almost wholly of a factual nature 
and is supplemented by a wealth of statistics. It of- 
fers no “conclusions” beyond questioning the ex- 
pediency of raising advertising rates and pointing out 
how relatively unimportant the price of newsprint 
has been in connection with the difficulties with 
which newspaper publishers have been and are now 
faced. 


Current Books on Rubber 


Until now, Rubber Age, located at 250 West 57th 
street, New York, has issued two separate volumes 
covering, respectively, bibliographies on rubber litera- 
ture for the years 1935 and, then, 1936. Its newest 
compilation entitled “Annual Bibliography of Rub- 
ber Literature for 1937,” third in the series, has just 
been published. It is available in paper binding at 
Pres- 


one dollar and in cloth binding at two dollars. 
ent contribution is 128 pages. 
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To Open Paper Bids November 21 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuinctTon, D. C., October 19, 1938 — The 
Joint Congressional Committee on Printing has an- 
nounced that it will receive bids on November 21 
for the semi-annual paper supply for use of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for the six months periods 
beginning January 1 next. On November 28 the 
Joint Committee will meet to discuss awards. 
The quantities of paper for which the bids are 
asked include the following: 
1,000,000 pounds newsprint paper. 
3,661,000 pounds machine-finish book paper. 
300,000 pounds antique book paper. 
300,000 pounds off-set book paper. 
90,000 pounds lightweight machine-finish book 
paper. 
250,000 pounds 50 per cent rag antique book paper. 
20,000 pounds 75 per cent rag laid antique book 
paper. 
15,000 pounds 100 per cent rag antique book 
paper. 
2,000,000 pounds supercalendered book paper. 
520,000 pounds coated book paper. 
30,000 pounds lithograph paper. 
3,380,000 pounds mimeograph paper. 
350,000 pounds U S M O safety writing paper. 
10,000 pounds U S M O writing paper. 
5,000 pounds safety writing paper. 
7,702,500 pounds writing paper. 
460,000 pounds map paper. 
1,170,000 pounds manifold paper. 
6,815,000 pounds bond paper. 
867,000 pounds ledger paper. 
1,075,000 pounds index paper. 

2,000 pounds tissue paper. 
345,000 pounds cover paper. 
460,000 pounds manila paper. 
855,000 pounds kraft paper. 

1,500 pounds paraffin paper. 
400,000 sheets gummed paper. 
124,000 pounds blotting paper. 

3,000 pounds stereotype molding paper. 

20,000 pounds oiled manila tympan paper. 

3,000 pounds plate-wiping paper. 

3,000 pounds back-lining paper, for case making. 
10,000 pounds high finish red sulphite. 
120,000 pounds manila tag board. 

1,300,000 pounds calendered tag board. 
30,000 pounds manila cardboard. 
150,000 sheets railroad board. 
500,000 pounds bristol board. 

6,000,000 pounds United States postal card bristol 

board. . 

25,000 sheets pressboard. 

6,000 pounds news board. 

710,000 pounds chip and strawboard. 
15,000 pounds marble grained board. 
36,000 pounds box board. 

380,000 pounds binder’s board. 


Masonite Makes Grand Report 


The Masonite Corporation reports for the fiscal 
year ended August 31, profit of $1,144,274 after 
taxes and charges, equal to $1.96 a share on 538,842 
shares of common stock, compared with $1,728,091, 
or $3.03 a share on 536,740 shares of common stock 
in the preceding fiscal year. 
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Promoting Good Will in the Paper Trade 


Philadelphia Paper and Cordage Association Issue First Number of 
News ’n’ Nonsense As Medium to Promote Good Fellowship Among 
Membership and In Business Contacts — Many New Lines Announced. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 17, 1938 — Much 
credit is due members of the paper and cordage in- 
dustry who have turned editors of a sheet called 
News ’n’ Nonsense, which aims to “promote good 
fellowship in the paper and cordage industry and to 
encourage the interchange of business among the 
members.” This sheet, the first edition of which 
came into being this past week, is bright, peppy and 
breezy, and while it is stated thereon that it will be 
“published now and again by the Philadelphia Paper 
& Cordage Association, Inc.,” it is almost a certainty 
that those who are fortunate enough to be on the 
mailing list will demand that a regular publication 
date be observed. Fred’k I. Brower, Atlantic 
Gummed Tapes, Drexel Bldg., is editor, and collabor- 
ating with him as associate editors are Geo. K. 
Hooper, Hooper Paper & Twine Company, E. K. 
Lay, E. K. Lay Company, Joseph S. Miller, Garrett- 
Buchanan Company, Harry S. Platt, Denney Tag 
Company, and E. L. Richards, Buffalo Envelope 
Company. 

Editor Fred. Brower in a short editorial says: 
“We believe News ’n’ Nonsense can be made interest- 
ing to all of you, and our notion is to report bits of 
trade news—to indulge in personalities of a not-too 
serious nature. Your contributions will lend a 
friendly and personal touch to the whole scheme of 
things . . . Without them the staff won’t get to first 
base because it’s a job they cannot hope to do alone.“ 


Paper Salesmen Meet at Luncheon 


The Rittenhouse Association of Philadelphia Paper 
Salesmen had as guest speakers at their recent lunch- 
eons, two outstanding speakers. They were John 
Cocoran, News Commentator of WPEN, who gave 
some interesting highlights on the Sudeten situation, 
also the situation in central Europe, and A. B. 
Lickey, from the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
who spoke on crime and its prevention. The next 
luncheon meeting of the Association is scheduled 
for Friday, October 21st at the Bullit Building res- 
taurant, 131 South 4th street, at which time it is 
planned to have an open discussion as to what type 
of program the members would like to have and 
recommendations on future activities, such as the 
formation of a bowling team for the group. 


Many Wholesalers Announce New Lines 


Molten Paper Company has added Opaque 
Bantam Manifold in a full range of colors and sizes 
to its line of opaque papers. 

Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc., has added a 
Rosback power paper drill to its finishing depart- 
ment. 

The Paper House of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
announces the addition to its coated paper lines of 
Advertisers’ Enamel, Foldette Enamel and Viking 
Enamel, manufactured by the Waverliet Paper Com- 
pany. 


D, L. Ward Company and Wilcox-Walter-Furlong 
Paper Company have taken on for distribution Tuf- 
wite Offset, manufactured by Riegel Paper Corp. 

The Philadelphia Card & Paper Company, Phila., 
has been appointed a distributor for the following 
lines: Coverall Duplex, made by Holyoke Card & 
Paper Company ; Gala Cover, a product of the Chem- 
ical Paper Manufacturing Company, and Orkid 
Cover, manufactured by the Pennsylvania Paper 
Company. 


“How Business Can Be Had” 


Cy Norton, who is manager of sales promotion of 
Strathmore Paper Company, in an article entitled 
“How Business Can Be Had”, which appeared in 
Printer’s Ink, states that salesmen are the men who 
can answer two vital questions: “What gets business 
today?” and “What doesn’t?’ He then appends the 
thoughts of 21 salesmen who have been successful 
in selling such varied lines as office equipment, pub- 
lications, paper, advertising agencies, appliances, 
machinery, displays, printing, etc. None of the 
cases includes retail selling. 

The 21 successful sales methods may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

Offer constructive suggestions. 

Sell profit. 

Sell design and style. 

Comb territory for new accounts. 
Concentrate on best accounts. 

Let advertising help you, especially with new 
accounts. 

Individualize your selling. 

See more prospects. 

Look for new sales arguments. 
Demonstrate ! 

Use testimonials more. 

Use a better build-up and more pressure. 
Make fair comparisons. 

Watch your talk and follow a plan. 
Entertain personally. 

Give them facts and figures. 

Cash in on loyalty. 

Sell the future. 

Tell them about their competitors. 

Get into clubs, politics, etc. 

Ask yourself, “Why did I lose that order?” 

Each method is developed in the text, resulting in 
an article that is replete with information for sales- 
men. 


To Distribute Champion Line 


The Miller & Wright Paper Company, New York 
City, have’ been appointed New York distributors for 
the entire line of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company. 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Look For Further Movement Toward Reorganization of Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co. — Container Corp. Reports Net Earnings of $16,144 For 
Quarter As Compared With Loss of $53,198 For Preceding Quarter. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending October 19, 1938 
i Low 

A. P. W. 
Armstron 
Celotex Corp. 
Celotex Corp., p 
Certain-Teed Products con. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Champion Paper & Fibre 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., 
Flintkote Co. 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair, 
International Paper & Power 
International Paper & Power, pf 

ohns- Manville oe LES hbaedhb bes eb been be 11134 
ohns- Manville a. 

imberly-Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf 
Masonite Corp. 
Mead Corp. 
Mead Corp., pf 
Paraffine Companies, 
Paraffine Companies, 
Ruberoid C 
Scott Paper Co 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Paperboard Co 
U. S. Gypsum Co 7 107 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf 170 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


High, Low and Last for the Week Ending October 19, 1938 

High 

American Box Board Co............+.0e05- 11 

Brown Co., p 

Great Berthare Paper 

St. Regis Paper C 

St. Regis Paper Co., 

Taggart Corp. 


Look for Abitibi Reorganization 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October 18, 1938—Further move- 
ment toward reorganization of the Abitibi Power 
& Paper Company, Limited, Toronto, will in all like- 
lihood be proceeded with at an early date. October 
12 was the dead line or zero hour for a further ap- 
peal being entered against the decisions of two On- 
tario courts that have been adverse to the Ripley or 
bondholders representative committee plan for re- 
organization of the company. No appeal was entered, 
and this means that all who desire a plan will have 
to proceed by means of agreement and compromise 
if anything is to be accomplished, because all groups 
of security holders must be consulted and give 
seventy-five per cent vote for it. It is probable that 
the impasse reached by the failure of different in- 
terests to get together in previous proceedings is 
removed by this refraining from making an appeal 
and that preliminary conversations at least will soon 
proceed. In recent weeks there have been many ru- 
mors in regard to reorganization plans and it is of 
course probable that many such tentative plans have 
been and will be made and considered by different 


interests, but it is scarcely likely that any important 
plan will come before courts or security holders 
again until those behind it have ascertained by con- 
ferences that it will be acceptable to all groups. 
Naturally all groups are waiting for an improve- 


ment in earnings. For the first eight months of 1938, 
the net profit was a little more than half what it had 
been for the same period in 1937. It is not yet plain 
that in 1938 earnings will be sufficient to give ade- 
quate depreciation after present requirements for 
bond interest. Junior securities believe in a much 
higher level of profits than this and would fight any 
plan which would not give them a chance of having 
some share of any future profits which may be made. 
Old plans have probably all gone by the board as a 
result of the changed earning situation though the 
plan of the liquidator, R. S. McPherson, to proceed 
under the Companies Creditors Arrangement Act 
is still before the court and might be a basis for 
negotiations or conversations. 


Container Corp. Makes Good Report 


Reversing the trend in the first half of this year, 
third quarter operations of the Container Corpora- 
tion of America were recorded in black ink, Walter 
P. Paepcke, president, announced last week. 

Net earnings in the last three months amounted 
to $16,144, as contrasted with losses of $53,198 and 
$67,053 in the first and second quarters, respectively. 

Financial results for the quarter, nine months and 
twelve months, as compared with the same periods 
last year, were— 


1938 Per Share 1937 
3 months ending 


Sept. 30 $16,144.92 $.021 
9 months ending 
Sept. 30 
12 months ending 
Sept. 30 *$65,757.33 *.084 


Per Share 
$426,462 
1,745,756 
2,174,866 


*$104,106.06 *.133 


* Indicates loss, 


In each instance, results are after all charges, su 
cluding adequate reserve for year-end adjustments. 

In commenting on the third quarter results, Mr. 
Paepcke said: “Due to low shipment and operatiny 
volume July was the worst month of the year. With 


lower costs and better volume, August resulted 1m 


a modest profit and September became the best month 
of the year so far. The outlook for October is en- 
couraging. During the last few months, there has 
been a rather steady, though gradual, improvement in 
volume. However, price levels are still unsatis- 


factorily low.” 

Since the first of the year, there has been a re- 
duction of working capital of $13,614, present cur- 
rent ratio is 4.12 to 1. During the last nine months, 


funded debt has been decreased by $270,000 par 
value. 
Stevens & Thompson to Reorganize 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hoosick Fatts, N. Y., October 17, 1938—An- 
nouncement was made here last week by officials of 
the Stevens & Thompson Company that plans for 
reorganization are under way which will mean the 
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Modern Bird Screens and Bird 


Centrifiners or a combination of 


the two are doing a job on rubber 


as well as all other dirt... Let us 


give you some actual examples 
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in cases just as tough as yours. 
Better still, let us dig into your 
particular rubber removal prob- 


lem with you and show what we 
can do. How about it? 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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concentration of greater activity at the Greenwich 
branch in Washington county. Under the general 
plan the Walloomsac plant of the company will be 
leased and if approval of stockholders is given the 
Greenwich branch will become the center of opera- 
tions early in December. The proposed reorganiza- 
tion must be approved by two-thirds of the bond- 
holders and a majority of the stockholders and also 
confirmed by the court following a hearing at which 
they and the creditors will be given the opportunity to 
appear. It was also announced that the authorized 
capital stock of the concern is to be changed under 
the plan. Officials propose a total amount of 15,000 
shares at a par value of $10 per share, making a 
total capitalization of $150,000. They also contem- 
plate $100,000 of new capital as vital to the financial 
structure of the concern. Creditors will be paid in 
full and all contracts met with bondholders receiving 
dollar for dollar for the principal amount of their 
bonds and modified bonds. In addition the plans call 
for their representation in the company and offers 
them an opportunity to share in anticipated profits 
in the form of one share of the new common stock 
for each $100 of face value of bonds which the bond- 
holder shall possess at the time of the acceptance of 
the reorganization. Under this arrangement the 
bondholders will have 4,959 shares of the capital 
stock. Another part of the plan is the naming of 
John W. Bright as president and general manager 
of the company. He has supervised activities at the 
Greenwich branch for several years. Howard B. 
Thompson, who has served as president, will act as 
treasurer while other officials will be selected by the 
new board of directors. 

The new directorate besides Messrs. Thompson and 
Bright will include Chester C. Wagar, Frank L. 
Stevens and Fred N. Stevens. 


Reorganization of Lake Sulphite Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October. 17, 1938—From reports 
ueard on various sides during the past few days pros- 
pects for a reorganization of the Lake Sulphite Pulp 
Company, at Red Rock, Ont. have improved. It is 
possible that some definite announcement may be 
made at an early date. According to the proposals 
in hand the plant would be used for the manufac- 
ture of rayon pulp or a combination of rayon and 
bleached pulp for finer papers. It is also indicated 
that the proposals for a new financial setup include 
provision to pay the creditors of the company who 
have been waiting since the collapse early in the 
year. Increased activity and stronger prices in the 
shares of the existing Lake Sulphite Pulp Company 
have been noted. From a former low of two dollars 
sales have been made as high as five dollars and the 
prevailing market is given from three to five. 

In order to put the company on its feet it will be 
necessary to raise about six millions of new capital. 
About half of this, it is said, will be represented by 
first mortgage bonds which were created but never 
issued by the present company. The balance would 
be raised in the form of a junior security and to 
that end present security holders might have to make 
some sacrifice. 

However, plans are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
indicate just how the new money will be raised or 
what concessions the present debenture or stock 
holders will be asked to make. 


YEAR 


Government Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 19, 1938 — The 
Government Printing Office has received the follow- 
ing bids for 5,000 pounds (73,000 sheets) of 50 per 
cent rag, 38 x 48 white manifold paper: Cauthorne 
Paper Company, 16.42 cents; Walker, Goulard Plehn 
Company, 16.45 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 
16.29 cents; Mudge Paper Company, 16.39 cents; 
Stanford Paper Company, 16.33 cents; R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, 16.5 cents; Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, 16.32 cents; and Marquette 
Paper Company, 16.37 cents. 

For 5,000 pounds of 24 x 36 oiled manila tympan 
paper: Link Paper Company, 7.25 cents; Mudge 
Paper Company, 7.35 cents; Cromwell Paper Com- 
pany, 7.73 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
6.75 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 6.75 
cents; Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, 7.35 cents ; 
Whitaker Paper Company, 6.73 cents; and Cauthorne 
Paper Company, 7.23 cents. 

For 40,000 pounds of yellow sulphite writing paper 
in 32 inch rolls: Virginia Paper Company, 5.298 
cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 6.24 cents; 
Mudge Paper Company, 5.27 cents; Whitaker Paper 
Company, 5.25 cents; Butler Company, 5.64 cents; 
Paper Corp. of U. S., 5.62 cents; Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, 5.3 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 
5.41 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 5.65 
cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 5.72 
cents; Stanford Paper Company, 5.79 cents; Graham 
Paper Company, 5.65 cents; Cauthorne Paper Com- 
pany, 5.298 cents. 

For 77,000 pounds (1,000,000 sheets) of 24 x 38 
M. F. book paper: Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, 
5.36 cents; Butler Company, 5.39 cents; Cauthorne 
Paper Company, Inc., 5.39 cents; Paper Corp. of U. 
S., 5.38 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 5.39 
cents; Marquette Paper Company, 5.31 cents; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 5.39 cents; 
Stanford Paper Company, 5.39 cents; Graham Paper 


«Company, 5.39 cents; Perkins-Goodwin Paper Com- 


pany, 5.39 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 5.39 
cents; John F. Post, Inc., 5.39 cents; and Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 5.39 cents. 

For 37,500 pounds (1,500,000 sheets) of 21 x 32, 
50 per cent rag, white manifold paper: Virginia 
Paper Company, 16.23 cents; Marquette Paper Com- 
pany, 15.98 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
16.13 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
16.01 cents; Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, 16.28 
cents; Stanford Paper Company, 16.2 cents; Mudge 
Paper Company, 16.09 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 16.06 cents; and Cauthorne Paper Company, 
16.098 cents. 

For 25,200 pounds (300,000 sheets) of 241%4 x 32 
yellow mimeograph paper: Aetna Paper Company, 
5.8 cents; Graham Paper Company, 6.45 cents; 
Stanford Paper Company, 5.79 cents; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, 5.79 cents; Marquette 
Paper Company, 5.75 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 6.55 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, 5.75 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 5.86 cents; 
Mudge Paper Company, 5.72 cents; Whitaker Paper 


* Company, 5.6 cents; and Old Dominion Paper Com- 


pany, 5.864 cents. 
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THIS FINE PAPER MACHINE IS THE PRODUCT OF 
THE MODERN ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES WHICH MAKE BELOIT THE 
LEADER IN MEETING THE EXACTING 
DEMANDS OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
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General Statement as to Coverage of the 


Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


Elmer F. Andrews, administrator, Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor, on October 12 re- 
leased the following interpretative bulletin prepared 
in the office of the General Counsel— 

Interpretative Bulletin No. 1 

The statute does not confer upon the Admin- 
istrator any general power to issue rulings including 
industries within the coverage of the Act, or ex- 
cluding them. At one stage of the legislative history, 
a draft of the Act provided that the Administrator 
should hold a succession of hearings with reference 
to the various industries, after which hearings, if the 
facts warranted, he was required to issue an order 
declaring the industry to be an industry affecting 
interstate commerce; and by virtue of such order the 
particular industry was to come within the application 
of the Act. No such provision was included in the 
bill as it finally passed. Under the Act, employ- 
ments are included or excluded by the terms of the 
statute itself as interpreted by the courts, and not by 
the force of any administrative action. Interpreta- 


tions announced by the Administrator, except in 
certain specific instances where the statute directs 
the Administrator to make various regulations, defini- 
tions and classifications, serve therefore to indicate 
merely the construction of the law which will guide 
the Administrator in the performance of his admin- 


istrative duties, unless and until he is directed other- 
wise by authoritative ruling of the courts. 

Under Sections 6 and 7, the wage and hour pro- 
visions are applicable to employees “engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for commerce”. 
“Commerce” is defined as trade, commerce, trans- 
portation, transmission, or communication among the 
several States, or from any State to any place out- 
side thereof—or roughly, “interstate commerce”. In 
the preliminary declaration of policy in Section 2, 
Congress recited that it sought to remedy certain 
evils, namely, “labor conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and general well- 
being of workers”, which Congress found “(1) 
causes commerce and the channels and instrumentali- 
ties of commerce to be used to perpetuate such labor 
conditions among the workers of the several States; 
(2) burdens commerce and the free flow of goods in 
commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition in commerce; (4) leads to labor disputes 
burdening and obstructing commerce and the free 
flow of goods in commerce; and (5) interferes with 
the orderly and fair marketing of goods in com- 
merce”. From this declared policy of Congress, it 
is evident that, apart from certain specific exemptions 
enumerated later in the statute, Congress intended 
the widest possible application of its regulatory power 
over interstate commerce; and the Administrator, in 
interpreting the statute for the purpose of perform- 
ing his administrative duties, should properly lean 
toward a broad interpretation of the key words, “en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce.” 

It is noted that the coverage as described in Sec- 


tion 6 and 7 does not deal in a blanket way with 
industries as a whole. Thus, in Section 6, it is pro- 
vided that every employer shall pay the statutory 
minimum wage to “each of his employees who is en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce.” It thus becomes an individual matter 
as to the nature of the employment of the particular 
employee. Some employers in a given industry may 
not be subject to the Act at all; other employers in 
the industry may be subject to the Act in respect 
to some of their employees, and not others; still 
other employers in the industry may be subject to 
the Act in respect to all their employees, except 
those specifically exempted by the later provisions of 
Section 13(a). 

The first category of workers included,—those “en- 
gaged in (interstate) commerce” applies, typically 
but not exclusively, to employees in the telephone, 
telegraph, radio and transportation industries since 
these industries serve as the actual instrumentalities 
and channels of interstate commerce. Employees 
who are an essential part of the stream of inter- 
state commerce are also included in the phrase “en- 
gaged in commerce”; for example,—employees of a 
warehouse whose storage facilities are used in the 
interstate distribution of goods. 


The second category of workers included,—those 
engaged “in the production of goods for (interstate) 
commerce”, applies, typically, but not exclusively, to 
that large group of employees engaged in manufac- 
turing, processing, or distributing plants, a part of 
whose goods moves in commerce out of the State in 
which the plant is located. This is not limited 
merely to employees who are engaged in actual 
physical work on the product itself, because by ex- 
press definition in Section 3 (j) an employee is 
deemed to have been engaged “in the production of 
goods, if such employee was employed in producing, 
manufacturing, mining, handling, transporting, or in 
any other manner working on such goods, or in any 
process or occupation necessary to the production 
thereof, in any State.” Therefore, the benefits of the 
statute are extended in such employees as mainte- 
nance workers, watchmen, clerks, stenographers, 
messengers, all of whom must be considered as en- 
gaged in processes or occupations “necessary to the 
production” of the goods. Enterprises cannot oper- 
ate without employees of these kinds. If they were 
not doing work “necessary to the production” of the 
goods they would not be on the payroll. Significantly, 
it is provided in Section 15 (b) that “proof that any 
employee was employed in any place of employment 
where goods shipped or sold in commerce were pro- 
duced, within ninety days prior to the removal of the 
goods from such place of employment, shall be prima 
facie evidence that such employee was engaged in 
the production of such goods.” Hence, except for 
the special categories of employees within the 
exemptions of Section 13, all the employees, in a 
place of employment where goods shipped or sold 
in interstate commerce were produced, are included 
in the coverage, unless the employer maintains the 
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A notable addition to the 


range of pigment colors 


% MONASTRAL Fast Green GSWD is another dis- 


tinctive development in the field of pigment 
colors. Remarkable fastness properties make this 
new green of unusual interest to consuming 
industries. 

MONASTRAL Fast Green GSWD is a water 
dispersible type in powder form, yields 
brilliant yellowish shades of green pos- 
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sessing outstanding fastness toward light, acids, 
alkalies and chlorine. A homogeneous product, 
it has definite advantages over green pigments 
which are mixtures. 


It is particularly recommended for dyeing pa- 
per in the beater, for use in coating and for wall- 
paper printing. As an “all-purpose” pigment it 
may be advantageously used in coloring chemical 
and heat treated papers and for all special papers 
requiring brilliancy and permanence. 

Du Pont quality is rigidly maintained and the 
user is assured of a constantly uniform 
product. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


806. u. 5. Pat. OFF 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
Organic Chemicals Department x Dyestuffs Division x Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 


& COMPANY, INC. 
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burden of establishing, as to particular employees, 
that their functions are so definitely segregated that 
they do not contribute to the production of the goods 
for interstate commerce as these terms are broadly 
definited in the Act. 

The Act does not cover plants where the em- 
ployees work on raw materials derived from within 
the State and where none of the products of the 
plant moves in interstate commerce. This is true, 
even though the product so manufactured and sold 
locally comes in competition with similar products 
which have been manufactured elsewhere and have 
been moved in interstate commerce. Provisions de- 
signed to include such local industries appeared in 
various drafts of the bill, but were stricken out 
and not included in the bill as it finally passed. 

Since the Act contains no prescription as to the 
place where the employee must work, it is evident 
that employees otherwise coming within the terms 
of the Act, are entitled to its benefits whether they 
perform their work at home, in the factory, or 
elsewhere. 

The act is not limited to employees working on an 
hourly wage. The requirement of Section 6 as to 
minimum wages is that the employee must be paid 
at the rate of not less than 25 cents an hour (the rate 
is stepped up in succeeding years). This does not 
mean that employees cannot be paid on a piece-work 
basis after October 24; it merely means that what- 
ever the basis on which the workers are paid, whether 
it be monthly, weekly, or on a piece-work basis, 
they must receive at least the equivalent of the mini- 
mum hourly rate. Rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Administrator will provide for the 
keeping of records in such form as to enable com- 
pensation on a piece-work basis to be translated into 
terms of an hourly rate. 

This bulletin does not deal with the various im- 
portant exemptions provided in the statute. Some 
of those exemptions are self-executing; others call 
for definitions and classifications by the Administra- 
tor, as to which announcements will be made as soon 
as possible. 


Present Paper Industry’s Recommendations 


Charles W. Boyce, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association has sent out the 
following announcement regarding the act :— 

On October 12 a committee composed of the fol- 
lowing representatives of the paper and pulp indus- 
try presented the industry’s recommendations in re- 
spect to the Fair Labor Standards Act to Elmer F. 
Andrews, Administrator, and discussed with him 
some of the general features of the administration 
of the Statute: 

D. C. Everest, executive vice-president and general 
manager, Marathon Paper Mills Company, Roths- 
child, Wis. President, American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

A. R. Heron, Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Arthur L. Hobson, President, St. Croix Paper 
Company, Woodland, Maine. President, Association 
of Newsprint Manufacturers of the United States. 

Ernst Mahler, executive vice-president, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

Reuben B. Robertson, executive vice-president, 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. 

Carl E. Whitney and Robert E. Canfield, Wise, 


Whitney and Canfield, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Counsel, American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
cition. 

Charles W. Boyce, executive secretary, American 
Paper and Pulp Association, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

In opening the discussion Mr. Andrews described 
the tremendous task of preparing for the administra- 
tion of the Act and he stated definitely that the ap- 
pointment of industry committees will not be under- 
taken immediately except in the low wage industries, 
for the Industry Committee is only concerned with 
increasing wages from 25 cents to 40 cents per hour. 
He said that a committee for the paper and pulp in- 
dustry may not be appointed for some time to come. 
Mr. Andrews emphasized the necessity of segregating 
industry into very broad groups and he mentioned 
the grouping in the textile industry as an example. 

Mr. Andrews expressed the hope that reduction 
in working hours would not seriously affect weekly 
earnings. In many cases, however, earnings may 
be reduced in proportion to the reduction in hours 
because there is no legal necessity to offset the loss of 
working time by upward adjustments in hourly wage 
rates, 

In the case of salaried employees whose salaries 
are guaranteed under all operating conditions, he 
intimated that the essential question as to compliance 
with the Act is whether the fixed salary is higher 
than the minimum wage which would result by cal- 
culating the hourly rate equivalent, including over- 
time at time and one-half, under the provisions of the 
Act. 

Although it is not prohibited by the Act, Mr. 
Andrews advised against reducing hourly wage rates 
in order that working hours in excess of forty- -four 
hours per week may be continued without increasing 
weekly earnings above those paid prior to the effec- 
tive date of the Act. 

In regard to flexibility in working hours, Mr. 
Andrews stated that he felt that he had no latitude. 
However, after consideration of the effect of the tem- 
porary absence of relief workers and of arranging 
vacation schedules, he recognized that the industry 
had a serious problem. He asked the association’s 
counsel to confer with his legal staff to see if any 
way can be found to obtain flexibility without over- 
time payment. This problem, Mr. Andrews felt, 
would appear in the case of all continuous operating 
industries. 

The definition of bona fide executive and admin- 
istrative capacity is now being prepared and those 
falling within the definition, as well’ as professional 
workers, will be exempted. Mr. Andrews did not 
state what the definition would be, but he clearly 
indicated that every effort would be made to reach 
a practical solution. In fact, throughout, Mr. An- 
drews implied that interpretations would reflect prac- 
ticality in so far as the language of the Act permits. 

Mr. Andrews announced that a release was being 
prepared which would state that auxiliary and 
maintenance workers and clerical forces would come 
under the act. Here again he indicated practicality 
by stating that this did not mean that “secretaries,” 
for instance, would be included. Undoubtedly the 
line of distinction will be clarified in early regula- 
tions. 

Considerable time must elapse and much experi- 
ence must be gained before the full significance of 
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the act is known. Intent to comply is important 
during this trial period. There is no indication that 
Mr. Andrews intends to “crack down” upon indus- 
try; quite the contrary, the committee felt that he 
intends to act soundly and reasonably. This does 
not imply laxity in any way; he frequently referred 
to the necessity of positive action in the low wage 
industries. In fact, he stated that inspectors would 
be in the field in practically every locality on October 
24th. 

It must be borne in mind that the law definitely 
goes into effect on October 24; that many problems 
of interpretation cannot and will not be clarified by 
regulations prior to that time and that, since the Act 
provides for suits by employees as well as official 
enforcement, the only safe practice is to comply with 
the strict wording of the Act unless and until modi- 
fying regulations are forthcoming. 


ATTEND NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 9) 

the horizontal dual press to replace the multiple ver- 
tical type, development of a winder shaft puller that 
simplifies an awkward and dangerous operation ; me- 
chanical dumping of rolls, improved overlead lifts, 
suction drum presses for removing excess water; 
fully enclosed hypoid and spiral gear drives with 
smoothly operating clutches; fully enclosed chain 
drives ; electrically operated calendar lifts and safer 
designs of broke conveyors and broke doctors. Still 
needing the attention of safety engineers, Mr. Dun- 
dore pointed out, were manually operated valves, 
floor covering materials, resilient mats for machine 
foundations, machine rooms designed to suit the 
equipment, ladders moving on tracks to facilitate 
mounting and manipulation operations and automatic 
guides and controls. 


Anglo-Canadian Co. Awarded Trophy 
On Thursday, October 13, the Paper and Pulp 


Section reassembled for luncheon when data on the 
1937-38 safety contest was reviewed by the contest 
committee chairman, A Scott Dowd. Of major in- 
terest was the Paper Industry magazine trophy pre- 
sentation by E. B. Fritz, publisher, giving the trophy 
to the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company of 
Quebec City. The Paper Industry trophy is under- 
stood to be the most noteworthy of its kind in the 
country and was first presented in 1925. The paper 
industry welcomed the fact that it was given for 
the first time to a Canadian company not only be- 
cause it would cement present friendly relations but 
also act as an incentive toward increased accident 
prevention work in Canada. The Anglo-Canadian 
firm reported only two slight accidents in around 
a million man-hours worked—a most remarkable 
record. 

The National Safety Council also awarded special 
prizes to members of the pulp and paper industry 
in each of the major classifications. 


Paper Mill Executives Discuss Safety Factors 


During the afternoon, the section re-assembled to 
hear Dr. L. H. Frechtling, director of the industrial 
relations division of the Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company, discuss the advantages of physical examin- 
ations from the viewpoint of the personnel director. 
Round table “safety kinks” were then discussed by 
D. B. Chant, Ontario Pulp and Paper Company; 
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R. G. McGivney, Oswego Falls Corporation, J. A. 
Limpert, Kimberly-Clark Corporation and R. W. 
Croucher, personnel director of the Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Company. 

Mr. Croucher’s remarks, the closing ones of the 
official program, served to admirably condense the 
trend of thought in evidence during the sessions. 
“First aid instruction to industrial workers pays divi- 
dends, not only in the expected reduction in the 
severity of accidents but surprisingly, by reduction 
in accident frequency”, he declared. “First aid in- 
struction gets at the meat of the matter’, he said, 
“by holding continually before the students the sub- 
ject of accidents, injury, suffering and loss of pay. 
Is it any wonder that they finish their courses with 
a clear understanding of the importance of accident 
prevention and the desirability of a safety educational 
program among the workers and that our records 
show that among those injured on the job in the 
course of a year very few are holders of first aid 
certificates ?” 

Mr. Croucher suggested a form of instructior 
calling for attendance once a week for a matter of 
three months, believing such a program would retain 
more interest than a nightly program continuing for 
a period of two weeks or so. The number of men 
allowed in a class should be limited to about twenty- 
five. More than thirty makes it cumbersome for the 
instructor. ‘I have come to the conclusion”, the 
speaker added, “that in a plant where interest has 
been successfully aroused by the safety director, 
about 5 per cent of the personnel will take up the 
study each year. The number of repeaters from year 
to year under favorable conditions will be about 2 
per cent of the personnel. From these second and 
third year men will come those whom you can-trust 
with your first aid kits and their maintenance, and 
who can supervise the administering of first aid to 
injured workers”. 


Newsprint Shipments at High Level 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MonTREAL, Que., October 17, 1938—According to 
the Newsprint Association of Canada, shipments of 
newsprint from the Dominion in September reached 
the highest level of the year, the total being 230,346 
tons, as compared with 204,668 tons in August. Even 
at that figure, they were still 23.4 per cent below the 
shipments in September, 1937. It was not the Ameri- 
can market, however, that was mainly responsible, 
but overseas markets, for while it is true that sales 
to United States customers were higher by 9,607 
tons, those to overseas markets, at 45,617 tons, were 
higher than in the previous month by 15,963 tons. 
For the year to date total shipments from Canada 
amounted to 1,771,003, as compared with 2,613,809 
for the similar period of 1937, a decrease of 32.2 
per cent. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., October 17, 1938—Smith, Dee & 
Lane, have become New England representatives for 
the Allied Specialty Bag Company, Baltimore, Md., 
manufacturers of glassine, waxed, “Cellophane,” and 
window bags, plain and printed. The firm is now in 
a position to supply paper merchants with a complete 
line of paper products for the bakery trade. 
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Pacific TAPPI Meets at Portland 


The first dinner meeting of the 1938-39 Season 
of the Pacific Section was held in Portland, Ore., 
October 4, 1938 at the Heathman Hotel. One hun- 
dred and two men, from the Portland district, as well 
as from various parts of the Northwest, attended the 
dinner. 

The Shibley Award 


N. W. Coster, chairman of the section, presided, 
and opened the meeting with a short description of 
the programs planned for the coming year. He then 
announced the prize for the best paper presented by 
mill men at the meetings, which is to be known as 
the Shibley Award, in honor of the late Kenneth 
Shibley, who first proposed this contest. Mention 
was also made of the letters which were sent out this 
fall, giving some of the men in the district a sketchy 
outline of the types of membership in the association 
which were available to them. 

Announcement was made of the national fall 
meeting which is to be held in Seattle in 1940. G. S. 
Brazeau of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Everett, Wash., made a short talk, asking for the 
cooperation and support of the section to make the 
national meeting at Seattle equal or better than the 
meeting in 1934 in Portland. As this would be only 
the second time that the national association has ever 
come to the Northwest, it is hoped that the meeting 
can be made outstanding in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 


Dad Wood Speaks 


To inject a little humor into the more serious 
business of the meeting, one of the well-known 
members of the section, A. D. Wood, affectionately 
known as “Dad Wood”, was introduced as the 
Mayor of Pumpkin Center, because of his recently 
taking residence in a settlement by that name and 
commuting from there to Camas, Wash. “Dad” had 
to respond to a call for a speech. 


Elimination of Solid and Liquid Matter 


The first speaker on the program was Mr. Evald 
Anderson, of the Western Precipitation Company of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Anderson gave a very fine dis- 
cussion of the elimination of solid and liquid matter 
from the discharge vents in pulp and paper mills. 
This was discussed both from the view of preventing 
a nuisance to the surrounding territory, as well as 
the economics of recovery of valuable chemicals. 
After telling about the different systems and appa- 
ratus available for this purpose, the speaker de- 
scribed a method of measuring the volume of gases. 
He showed by a diagram of the apparatus and 
graph of results, how they have experimentally 
proved their method of measurements, and found 
out the proper velocity of gas in the sampling tube, 
in relation to the velocity in the pipe being sampled. 
Charts were also shown illustrating the soda and 
sulphate losses from recovery furnaces of both the 
spray and rotary types. Losses in scrubbers was 
also discussed and it was stated that a few years 
ago the economic value of the materials lost was the 
ruling factor, and the precipitators were none too 
efficient, but now the nuisance factor makes greater 
efficiency necessary. 


A discussion of Cotrell Electrical Precipitators 
followed, and a chart was shown on the soda and 
sulphate collection in a Cotrell Electrical Precipitator. 
The operation of this precipitator under wet condi- 
tions was explained, and it was brought out that in 
Europe, where pyrites are used, there is enough iron 
oxide present to catalyze to oxidation of the SO, to 
SO; in the wet cooled gases. In America, where 
sulphur is used, the problem is different. 


Odor Problem Discussed 


The odor problem was discussed in connection 
with pulp mill odors, as well as sewage disposal 
plants. The efforts to oxidize the gases with ozone 
have not been very effective, and chlorine is more 
effective. Oxidation by air at high temperatures 
works quite well and where fuel cost is not impor- 
tant, any firebox is a good deodorizer. A diagram 
was shown of an interesting installation at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., which was used for deodorizing gases 
from a sewage dryer at a sewage disposal plant. A 
chart of time and temperature on this deodorizer 
was also shown. Driers for handling gases that con- 
tained combustible matter were discussed. 

The meeting was opened for questions, where 
such questions as sublimed sulphur in precipitators, 
washing of electrodes in electrical precipitators, effi- 
ciency of Cotrell and the voltages used were dis- 
cussed. 


Otto Hartwig Speaks 


The second speaker of the program was Otto 
Hartwig, of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, who 
spoke on some of the recent legislation on wages 
and hours and Social Security. Mr. Hartwig ex- 
pressed pleasure at being able to speak to the tech- 
nical group who must keep up with all changes in 
industry, whether they are in raw materials, proc- 
esses, or personnel management. Mr. Hartwig made 
an interpretation of the recent legislation and com- 
mented on the fact that the paper industry of the 
Pacific Coast would not be affected very much by 
the provisions of the wages and hours bill. De- 
tailed explanations of the recent acts, federal, as 
well as those of the states of Washington and Ore- 
gon, were welcomed by the group, and it was felt 
that the Pacific section was indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing a man so well qualified as Mr. Hartwig to dis- 
cuss these new laws. 


Those in Attendance 


Those who attended the meeting were as follows :— 

C. E. Ackley, Oregon City, Ore.; B. R. Adams, 
Oregon City, Ore.; C. R. Adams, Longview, Wash. ; 
G. A. Alkins, Camas, Wash.; E. Anderson, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; R. C. Armstrong, Longview, Wash. ; 
J. Ashby, New Westminster, B. C.; L. E. Ashe, 
Longview, Wash. 

F, C. Ed Baker, Longview, Wash.; W. R. Barber, 
Camas, Wash.; R. V. Bingham, Portland, Ore. ; Carl 
Blom, Portland, Ore.; Carl E. Braun, Oregon City, 
Ore.; G. S. Brazeau, Everett, Wash.; John E. 
Brown, Portland, Ore.; G. W. Charters, Camas, 
Wash. 

R. E. Chase, Tacoma, Wash.; Claud Christiansen, 
Camas, Wash.; Wm. W. Clarke, Longview, Wash. ; 
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R. P. Conklin, Longview, Wash.; C, A. Corman, 
Longview, Wash.; N. W. Coster, Everett, Wash. ; 
J]. V. B. Cox, Portland, Ore. 

" E. G. Drew, Portland, Ore.; Arthur Erickson, 
Longview, Wash. ; John T, Evans, Longview, Wash. ; 
Carl Fahlstrom, Longview, Wash.; B. W. Farnes, 
Portland, Ore.; Lyle G. Fear, Portland, Ore. ; James 
D. Fraser, Everett, Wash.; Harry Fromong, Oregon 
City, Ore. 

Irving R. Gard, Seattle, Wash.; T. H. Grant, 
Vancouver, B. C.; J. E. Hanny, Camas, Wash.; O. 
R. Hartwig, Portland, Ore.; John E. Hassler, Port- 
land, Ore.; R. S. Hatch, Longview, Wash. ; S. Hazel- 
quist, Longview, Wash.; Harland Robert Hever, 
Longview, Wash.; W. S. Hodges, Portland, Ore. ; 
J. G. Hoffman, Jr., Portland, Ore.; Geo. W. Houk, 
Tacoma, Wash.; W. F. Hynes, Portland, Ore. ; J. H. 
Hull, Camas, Wash. 

Joe G. Jenkins, Oregon City, Ore.; L. Johnson, 
Oregon City, Ore.; W. A. Kelly, Portland, Ore. ; 
W. N. Kelly, Longview, Wash.; S. B. Lewis, Long- 
view, Wash.; J. G. Long, Camas, Wash. 

A. H. Lundberg, Seattle, Wash.; R. V. Maier, 
Portland, Ore.; M. L. Mammen, Portland, Ore. ; W. 
C. Marshall, Portland, Ore.; Robert Martig, Port- 
land, Ore.; G. H. McGregor, Longview, Wash.; 
H. Norman Miller, Portland, Ore.; R. G. Mispley, 
Camas, Wash.; G. F. Mitchell, Portland, Ore.; T. E. 
Moffitt, Tacoma, Wash.; T. H. Moran, Longview, 
Wash.; C. W. Morden, Portland, Ore.; Harry Mor- 
gan, Longview, Wash. 

M. E. Norwood, Vancouver, Wash.; F. A. Olm- 
sted, Camas, Wash.; C. J. Page, Longview, Wash. ; 
J. W. Peckham, Seattle, Wash.; Morris M. Peter- 
son, Longview, Wash.; Frederic M. Pape, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Al Raught, Longview, Wash.; Ralph Reid, New- 
berg, Ore.; H. H. Richtnond, Portland, Ore. ; Dewey 
Rigg, Longview, Wash.; W. C. Reiniger, Longview, 
Wash. ; J. W. Robinson, San Francisco, Calif.; J. P. 
Rubush, Chicago, Ill.; Harlan Scott, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Chas. M. Sever, Portland, Ore.; A. W. Shaw, Port- 
land, Ore.; C. Sholderbrand, Oregon City, Ore.; D. 
L. Shirley, Portland, Ore.; J. L. Shively, Camas, 
Wash. ; I. C. Shotwell, Camas, Wash.; A. P. Siebers, 
Longview, Wash.; Ray Smythe, Portland, Ore.; P. 
E. Sullivan, Seattle, Wash. 

George L. Tepley, Seattle, Wash. ; Earl G. Thomp- 
son, Seattle, Wash.; W. E. Thompson, Longview, 
Wash.; C. L. Triplett, Oregon City, Ore.; H. A. 
Vernet, Portland, Ore.; Harold C. Wall, Longview, 
Wash.; Wm. Webster, Tacoma, Wash.; L. H. Wear, 
Portland, Ore.; Bernhardt Weidenbaum, Camas, 
Wash.; Fred J. Weleber, Oregon City, Ore.; R. S. 
Wertheimer, Longview, Wash.; Boyd K. Wickwire, 
Longview, Wash.; A. D. Wood, Camas, Wash. ; Ed- 
ward C. Wood, Longview, Wash. 


Plan Flood Walls in Connecticut 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., October 17, 1938—Complete 
plans are expected to be presented to the manufac- 
turers of the city vitally interested in the flood walls 
to be erected on the westerly bank of the Connecticut 
River, within a short time. With but few exceptions) 
the mills interested are in the paper business and 
their officials look forward to the beginning of con- 
struction work within a few weeks. The first section 
of dike will be completed by June of 1939. 
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U.P.W. Wins in Sorg Paper Co. Vote 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHinecTon, D. C., October 19, 1938 — The 
National Labor Relations Board has announced cer- 
tification of the United Paper Workers of America, 
Local No. 112, an affiliate of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, as exclusive collective bar- 
gaining agency for employees of the Sorg Paper 
Company, following a secret ballot election in both 
the paper mill and bag division of the company at 
Middletown, Ohio. 

The union received 265 votes, with 257 votes being 
cast against it, 13 ballots challenged, and 3 ballots 
contested. 

The regional director recommended that two of the 
three contested ballots be entirely disregarded, but 
that the third be counted. Of the 13 challenged 
ballots, he recommended that 6 be counted, that the 
challenge be upheld as to 5, and that no determina- 
tion be made as to the challenges regarding ballots 
cast by two discharged employees unless necessary 
to a disposition of the case. 

Objections to the intermediate report were filed by 
the company. It agreed that the two contested ballots 
which the regional director recommended be disre- 
garded should not be counted in determining the 
votes cast for or against the union, but contended 
that they should be included in determining whether 
the union received a majority of the ballots cast. 
This contention the Board found without merit. In 
determining the question of a majority, only ballots 
validly cast are to be considered, it pointed out. 
Void votes cannot contribute to their total. The com- 
pany also objects to the ruling on the third contested 
ballot. The Board found that this ballot was cor- 
rectly counted. 

The company also objected to the recommendation 
of the regional director upholding the challenges with 
respect to the ballots of Roy Gibson, William Hern- 
don, James Lamb, and Harry Davis. “For the rea- 
sons set forth in the intermediate report”, the Board 
stated, “we find that these ballots should not be 
counted. The challenges are accordingly upheld.” 

The Board considered the other exceptions to the 
intermediate report and found that no material issues 
with respect to the conduct of the ballot or to the 
intermediate report were raised. On September 23, 
1938, the company filed with the Board in Washing- 
ton, D. C., a motion for hearing, argument, oppor- 
tunity to submit briefs, and for rehearing and re- 
consideration of the appropriate unit and other issues. 
The motion was denied by the Board. 

The Board stated: “The unchallenged ballots cast, 
together with one contested and six challenged ballots 
which we have ruled should be counted, bring the 
total number of valid votes cast to 529. No decision 
has been made as to the challenged ballots of the two 
discharged employees. The possible number of valid 
votes cast is therefore 531. Since 265 unchallenged 
ballots and one contested ballot which we have held 
should be counted were cast for the Union, it has 
received a majority of the valid votes cast regardless 
of whether this figure be 529 or 531. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to make any decision herein relative to 
the challenged ballots cast by the two discharged em- 
ployees or to investigate and tabulate the individual 
preferences of the persons casting the six challenged 
ballots which we have ruled may properly be 
counted.” 
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Lake States TAPPI Meets 


The Lake States Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry met follow- 
ing dinner on Tuesday evening, October 11, at the 
Conway Hotel in Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Following the dinner, the meeting was called to 
order by the chairman E. H. Voigtman, who pre- 
sented the speaker of the evening, A. H. Stanton of 
the Mason-Neilan Regulator Company. His sub- 
ject was “The Economics Governing the Selection of 
Pulp and Paper Mill Control Equipment.” 

The lecture was divided into four sections, with 
discussions after each; in addition, 17 illustrative 
slides were shown. 


The first section of the lecture was devoted to 
reducing and control valves. It was clearly shown 
by actual examples that to obtain satisfactory control 
as economically as possible, five factors must be con- 
sidered. 

(1). Possible modification of the original speci- 
fications covering sizes with regard to the pressures 
and capacities involved. This may lead to a cost 
eeeennee of the original design by one-third or one- 

alf. 

(2). The exactness of control actually required ; 
the nature of the load variation; the operating pro- 
cedure and the physical characteristics of the in- 
stallation. These data may permit the use of direct 
operated valves in place of pilot operated valves with 
a corresponding lowering of cost. 

Faetors (1) and (2) affect the initial cost. 


(3). The protection required and the procedure 
in event of any failure. Proper consideration of this 
factor reduces operating loss such as might occur on 
an avoidable “shut down”. 

(4). The maintenance of each item—an operating 
cost. Here the purchase of valves with stainless 
steel trim will mean a slightly higher initial cost but 
a much decreased maintenance cost. 

(5). The actual value of the item in terms of 
process result, which is the final measure of return 
from the initial investment. This determines if the 
results justify the cost. 

The second part of the lecture concerned itself 
with roll loading control for the paper mill. Illus- 
trations of load control for presses, coating machine 
squeeze rolls, size press rolls, waxing machine rolls, 
calender stacks, and the like were given and the oper- 
ation explained. 

Such an installation results in the following eco- 
nomic gains: convenience and simplification of roll 
loading; greater uniformity of sheet; more efficient 
moisture extraction which in turn improves sizing 
take-up; more uniform sheet structure and caliper; 
a better sheet finish with less possibility of sheet 
damage; reduction in waste of stock and time during 
the start-up; possible reduction in excessive felt 
wear; load build up on the presses due to wrap- 
around reduced; decreased wash-boarding of the 
sheet due to inability of inert weights to compensate 
for sheet variation or rolls slightly out of round; 
elimination of such roll scoring as caused by wrinkles 
or folds when breaks occur; and sheet damage cut 
down due to excess load which might cause dis- 
coloration. 


The third phase of the paper dealt with the meter- 
ing of flow to sewers. An air bubble type of weir 
head recorder with a standard integrating unit and 
a proportionate sampling device, if desired, was de- 
scribed and explained. The accuracy of this instru- 
ment is given as within two per cent. The advan- 
tages are: continuous graphic picture of the weir 
flow and a record of the head; accurate totalizing of 
the flow at considerable saving in time; and continu- 
ous sampling for accurately controlling solid losses 
and keeping them to a minimum. 

The final part of the discussion described auto- 
matic time cycle temperature control for indirect 
sulfite digesters. The installation of such a system 
at the Kimberly plant of the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration was described. The cooking is entirely auto- 
matic in accordance with a predetermined curve and 
automatically conforms to this curve; also, a time 
cycle pressure controller operates the relief, con- 
tinuing in its operation after the temperature control 
has been shut down and until the blow down. The 
advantages of a potentiometer control of temperature 
measursement over the standard thermal system were 
given. By means of an air operated controller the 
temperature control point is automatically reset to 
give the required cooking curve. The entire instru- 
ment is equipped so that even the maximum tem- 
perature of the cook can be easily changed. 

The advantages obtained were: constant cooking 
time; accurate spacing of digester cooks making the 
load on the gas recovery system constant; and suc- 
cessful duplication of cooks with the result of a very 
uniform pulp. 

A very interesting discussion followed each sec- 
tion of the lecture. 


Those in Attendance 


Among those present were: Francis Allard, Green 
Bay, Wis.; E. P. Arpin, Jr., Neenah, Wis.; M. J. 
Auchter, Green Bay, Wis.; W. R. Barber, Camas, 
Wash.; Paul Buchanan, Appleton, Wis.; D. S. Brown 
and M. A. Buchanan, Appleton, Wis.; W. H. Burns, 
Appleton, Wis.; C. J. Christiansen, Manitowoc, Wis.; 
N. H. Christian, Port Edwards, Wis.; W. C. Chris- 
tensen, Green Bay, Wis.; D. W. Choate, R. C. Crain, 
Port Edwards, Wis.; H. C. Crane, Appleton, Wis. ; 
H. G. Crane, Appleton, Wis.; H. C. Crandall, Mosi- 
nee, Wis.; H. G. Davis, Combined Locks, Wis.; H. 
P. Dixson, Appleton, Wis.; M. L. Downs, Kaukauna, 
Wis.; A. E. Erspamer, Appleton, Wis.; G. B. Estey, 
Appleton, Wis.; A. T. Gardner, Combined Locks, 
Wis.; W. B. Giese, Green Bay, Wis.; J. H. Graff, 
Appleton, Wis.; C. M. Green, Mosinee, Wis.; W. S. 
Grimes, Menasha, Wis.; C. A. Gruber, Aurora, III.; 
H. A. Hauff, Longview, Wash.; W. F. Holzer, 
Appleton, Wis.; K. F. Horan, Green Bay, Wis.; A. 
Hyttinen, Appleton, Wis.; C. S. R. Johnson, Kim- 
berly, Wis.; G. Johnston, Appleton, Wis.; W. A. 
Johnson, Green Bay, Wis.; P. E. Jones, Combined 
Locks, Wis. ; P. H. Keck, Neenah, Wis. ; M. J. Ketter, 
Green Bay, Wis.; G. A. Koebkj, Manitowoc, Wis. ; 
F. X. Kreiling, Kaukauna, Wis.; G. H. Krohn, G. 
Lemwander, Appleton, Wis.; H. P. Madsen, Apple- 
ton, Wis.; N. L. Malcove, Green Bay, Wis.; H. 
Martin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; J. M. McAlear, Chicago, 
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Ill.; W. M. McGraw, Milwaukee, Wis.; R. E. Mina- 
han, Green Bay, Wis.; M. V. Moesherry, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.; C. R. Morse, Stevens Point, Wis.; L. 
A. Moss, Stevens Point, Wis.; R. A. Nugent, A. C. 
Olejnuzah, Green Bay, Wis.; H. C. Olson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; W. J. Plank, Appleton, Wis.; D. 
C. Porter, Kimberly, Wis.; T, R. Probst, Appleton, 
Wis., R. L. Rapp, Green Bay, Wis.; C. A. Richard- 
son, Appleton, Wis.; V. A. Rothermel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; R. L. Shaw, Milwaukee, Wis.; H. K. Sheldon, 
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Green Bay, Wis.; L. E. Simerl, Appleton, Wis.; J. 
A. Staidl, Kaukauna, Wis.; A. H. Stanton, Boston, 
Mass.; W. H. Swanson, Neenah, Wis.; I. R. Valen- 
tine, Jr., Appleton, Wis.; M. Van de Laarschot, 
Green Bay, Wis.; R. W. Van Kirk, Jr., Cedar, 
Rapids, Iowa; W. Vinhagen, Green Bay, Wis.; T. H. 
Voigtman, Neenah, Wis.; J. P. Weidner, Green Bay, 
Wis.; C. J. West, Appleton, Wis.; C. J. West, Jr., 
Green Bay, Wis.; P. H. West, Kaukauna, Wis.; N. 
F. Wilmot, Chicago, Ill. 


Delaware Valley TAPPI Discusses 


Water Treatment 


The first meeting of the new season of the Dela- 
ware Valley Section of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the Engineer’s 
Club in Philadelphia, Friday evening, October 14th 
with C. M. Connor presiding. 

A program committee was inaugurated with the 
following members: Chairman—H. H. Hanson, W. 
C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa.; Co-Chairman— 
J. F. Halladay, Container Corporation of America, 
Manayunk, Pa.; R. M. Bates, Thos. Royal Company, 
Philadelphia ; A. M. Cooper, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia; Paul 
Koenig, P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa.; G. 
E. Landt, Continental Diamond Fibre Company, 
Bridgeport, Pa.; R. F. Nelson, Glassine Paper Com- 
pany, Conshohocken, Pa. ; i Carl Schmidt, Dupont 
Company, Philadelphia ; . T. Street, Downingtown 
Manufacturing -ocnadling ‘Downingtown, Pa.; Mr. 
Marshall, Mathieson Alkali Company, New York, 
Me as 

The principal speaker was Christian Siebert, chief 
engineer of the Industrial Water Waste Disposal 
Committee of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Siebert mentioned that the old law for stream 
pollution carried provisions for treatment through 
common law courts, and read passage from the new 
Pennsylvania law, the old being very seldom used. 
Present policy of the Sanitary Water Board has 
changed in that it no longer worries about keeping 
on friendly terms with industry but is determined to 
clear refuse dumping from industry. 

Mr. Siebert outlined briefly the duties of the Com- 
mittee under the new law and then explained the 
New York-New Jersey-Pennsylvania-Delware agree- 
ment regarding the standards of purity for the Dela- 
ware River. 

First standards on paper mill waste, by C. M. 
Baker, discharge should not be more than 20,000 
gallons per ton of water and not higher than 20 
pounds per thousand gallons of suspended material. 
This first standard included nothing of B. O. D. 
requirements. 

Present standards are based on B. O. D. The 
committee has now aimed to reduction of B. O. D. 
requirements of paper mill waste by 85 per cent. 

Mr. Siebert read some figures of B. O. D. taken 
from paper mill effluent, and they varied from 80 to 
460. By passing these waters through filter paper 
B. O. D. was reduced from 30 to 80 per cent. He 
then read some figures from representative mills 
giving gallons/tons and mentioned for conclusion to 
make it possible for mills to reduce their wastes to 


meet the law, towards which there are two principal 
steps (1) reduce gallonage/ton of product (2) re- 
duce volatile suspended solubles per ton to minimum. 
This will automatically reduce B. O. D. The attain- 
able pounds B. O. D. per ton of product is probably 
5 to 10 pounds per ton of product. Adka reduced 
B. O. D. in one installation by 67 per cent. 
A very interesting discussion followed this talk. 


Those in Attendance 
vee present were: G. C. Walton, Downingtown; 


; J. F. Halladay, Manayunk, Pa.; H. O. Ware, 
es Mich. ; oT. i Kieffender fer, Wilmington, 
Del. ; Craig Maxwell, Manayunk, Pa.; F. P. Lasseter, 
New York City; F. B. Watkins, Harrisburg, Pa. : 
Frank W. Varden, Philadelphia, Pa.: Robert F. Nel- 
son, W. Conshohocken, Pa.; C. L. Siebert, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; H. H. Hanson, Miquon, Pa.; James d’A. 
Clark, Chester, Pa.; H. F. Hoffman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; A. M. Cooper, ‘Philadelphia, Pa.; Ward Harri- 
son, Milford, N. J.; J. M. Tuttle, W. Conshohocken, 
Pa. : A. Shnabel, Lansdowne, Pa. ; Dr. R. Engel, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; V. Jacobsen, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
John Roslund, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. Justice, W. 
ren Pa.; C. M. Connor, Conshohocken, 

- 5; oe Davis, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. W. Kumler, 
idle Del.; J. C. Schmidt, Philadelphia, Pa; 
L. M. Booth, Elizabeth, N. J.; W. E. Brow, Mana- 
yunk, Pa.; A. E. Waugh, Philadelphia, Pa.; ie 
Lafferty, New York City; E. I. Stokes, New York 
City; Walter P. Quinn, New York City; Paul 
Koenig, Spring Grove, Pa.; J. C. Shaw, Manayunk, 
Pa.; R. W. K. Ulm, Manayunk, Pa.; E. T. Street, 
Downingtown, Pas Be 5. Albert, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sam Reynolds, Manayunk, Pa.; R. T. Bingham, New 
York City ; i. ™ Fritz, Harrison, N. y.; W. M. 
Shoemaker, Yorklyn, Del. ; H. C. Speel, Wilmington, 
Del.; P. M. Loddengaard, New York City; R. Tutt, 
Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; P. J. Stuart, Philadelphia, Pa.3 
R. Gavin, Coatesville, Pa.; Chas. L. Ellis, Downing- 
town, Pa.; F. J. McAndrews, Manayunk, Pa. ; ;C. Ww. 
Revise, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alex McInnes, Jr., Wil- 
mington, Del.; Chas. McDowell, Manayunk, Pa.; S. 
M. Bratton, Wilmington, Del.; Chas. A. Shubert, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Central Paper Co. Nets $62,424 

The Central Paper Company, Inc. report as fol- 
lows for the year to June 30: Net income $62,424, 
equal after preferred dividends to 14 cents each on 
145,578 common shares, compared with $326,309, or 
$2 a share on common in preceding fiscal year. 
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COMING EVENTS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encranp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Nonotuck Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Detaware VaLitey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper eee Sanene Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lake States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 


Katamazoo Vattey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, 
American Hotel, Kalamazoo, ich. 


CONFIDENCE AND COOPERATION 


It is quite generally agreed by both business and 
governmental economists that industry and trade is 
improving and that a recovery from the low tide of 
activity in the current year is now in progress. <Ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board the index of 
industrial production rose above 90 per cent of the 
1922-25 average during September, compared with 
88 in August and 76 in May at the low point of the 
depression. By the first of January 1939 govern- 
ment economists expect a level of 100 will be reached. 
This production has increased employment. In 
August factory employment increased about 5 per 
cent, 320,000 new workers were hired and payrolls 
increased about 9 per cent or $12,000,000 weekly. 
Further gains are predicted but some dissenting 
minds assert that nothing more than a temporary 
revival of prosperity can be expected while the re- 
tarding influences of various features of the New 
Deal continue in effect. The road to the attainment 
of a substantial and permanent prosperity is not a 
broad, smooth highway but such obstacles that exist 
are by no means insurmountable and a hint to a 
solution may be found in the mistakes made in the 


past. 
Some doubt is expressed by prominent business 
men if an administration which has revealed its 





weakness for various panaceas, may not continue its 
socialistic experiments in an attempt to lift the coun- 
try up by its boot straps. The latest plan of the 
Secretary of Agriculture is possibly an indication 
of the trend for more experimentation in regimenta- 
tion of industry and trade. The sentiment for some 
form of price-fixing is attracting much attention at 
Washington and President Roosevelt is believed to 
be in sympathy with it. The possibility of having 
more and more restrictions imposed upon business 
may be the reason why business is reluctant to ac- 
cept the Administration’s invitation to cooperate with 
the Government. The President has recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that business should stop its 
“sabre rattling” and cooperate with the Administra- 
tion on, presumably, the President’s own terms which 
means, of course, the acceptance of the particular 
policy and much of the peculiar, undemocratic 
philosophy which has become a part of the New 
Deal. But business continues to hesitate while the 
more optimistic hope that the latest appeals to a re- 
calcitrant business world may result in some coopera- 
tive action between Government, business and labor 
to speed recovery and to sustain prosperity at the 
high level the ample resources and managerial ability 
of the country can unquestionably attain. 


Meanwhile, business recalls the predicted turning 
point under the New Deal three years ago, when 
President Roosevelt said a “breathing spell” for busi- 
ness was at hand. Like predictions followed in 
1936, in 1937 and again early in this year, but none 
of these predictions have materialized, The record 
shows that several years ago, Roy W. Howard, 
newspaper publisher, wrote to the President: 
“There can be no real recovery until the fears of 
business have been allayed through the granting of 
a breathing spell to industry, and a recess from 
further experimentation until the country can re- 
cover the losses.” To this the President replied that 
his basic program had “reached substantial com- 
pletion and the breathing spell of which you speak 
is here—very decidedly so”. Encouraging words, 
but the ensuing Congress pressed ahead with legis- 
lation hampering and objectionable to business, and 
Government, and labor continued its attacks on busi- 
ness, 

“What we have every reason to contemplate for 
the future,” wrote Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of 
the General Motors Corporation, in a letter sent on 
June 3, 1938 to common stockholders, “through 
evolution, is a Federal bureaucracy determining, ac- 
cording to its own beliefs, and certainly with an eye 
to the political consideration, the conditions under 
which goods of every kind may be produced in any 
State, and enforcing those conditions by preventing 
the shipments of such goods outside the borders of 
any State, in the event the conditions are not com- 
plied with. This is the direct road to industrial 
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regimentation—the substitution of the political con- 
sideration for individual enterprise. That is what 
industry has to contemplate.” 

In an address on “Can Business Controls and 
Democracy Go Hand in Hand”, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman, the Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, at the fortieth anniversary of 
Northeastern University, in Boston, Mass., October 
3, said in part: “The enemy of the enterprise system 
is planned economy, just as the enemy of democracy 
is authoritarian government. As a matter of fact, 
and I call to witness the examples of authoritarian 
governments now operating in the world, a planned 
economy cannot function except under an authoritar- 
ian state. . . . Between a rigid system of planned 
economy and the flexible system of free economy 
such as we had, for example, in the early years of 
this century, there is a vast field within which con- 
trols by government can be exercised . . . The most 
important question before the American people to- 
day is this: To what extent is it desirable, in par- 
ticular fields or more generally, for the government 
to exercise controls over the enterprise system? It 
goes without saying that if the controls are to work 
to the benefit of the country, the remedies must not 
be worse than the ills they are designed to correct 
. . . The normal incentives to enterprise and pro- 
duction which have been so long native to our race 
must not be destroyed, whether by governmental 
regulations, governmental competition or such un- 
manageable governmental expenditures as will result 
in either an impossible tax burden or bankruptcy of 
the Government”, 

In the interests of national recovery the Admin- 
istration asks for the cooperation of business. But 
cooperation cannot be obtained when one party lacks 
confidence in the other. Business lacks confidence in 
the Administration because it distrusts many of the 
policies of the New Deal. The Administration com- 
plains that business men make “extravagant state- 
ments and misrepresentations of Government poli- 
cies”. In the denunciations of business by Secretary 
Ickes and Assistant Attorney General Jackson last 
December, business was unquestionably under bitter 
attack. The use of words of such sportive familiar- 
ity as economic royalist, reactionary and Tory have 
not increased the confidence of many business men 
in the soundness of spending for prosperity. And 
it is true that the Federal tax burden has been in- 
creased from $2,080,000,000 in 1933, to $6,242,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1938. And it is also true that 
in the absence of any unequivocal pledge by the 
President that the TVA does not intend to establish 
regional equivalents of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority all over the country, that there exists a 2% 
billion utility building deficit. According to the re- 
port of the Committee of Utility Executives utility 
construction in the last five years lags by 67 per cent. 
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This is blamed on the Administration’s punitive 
policy toward the utility industry, “which has so 
frightened capital that it has proved impossible to 
finance most of the needed construction. Thus a 
vast untapped reservoir of jobs outrivaling the pro- 
grams of PWA and WPA awaits release”, said the 
committee. “It is a privately financed recovery meas- 
ure that will cost the taxpayers nothing and add 
billions to the taxable wealth of the nations.” 

Cooperation between Government, business, and 
labor is plainly essential to achieve a high and perma- 
nent level of prosperity. All parties must meet with 
open minds and until that fairness of purpose is 
reached the capacity of industry and trade must 
remain far below its potential activity, the slack of 
unemployment taken up slowly and the national in- 
come fall below what we have every reason to expect 
it to be, in round figures $90,000,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000,000. 


Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 








Months 1938(c)  1937(c) 1936 1935 
January 63.9% 90.3% 76.1% 65.8% 
February .... -- 68.7% 90.1% 77.9% 70.0% 
March -- 69.6% 90.3% 76.0% 70.5% 
April -- 68.3% 92.1% 82.3% 70.0% 
OO — - 69.0% 90.6% 81.6% 69.4% 
De pwensdnesecues 66.0% 87.3% 80.7% 72.3% 
WR gins vceteneee 72.0% 81.8% 77.3% 64.9% 
MR cc uanaesee wes 77.2% 82.9% 81.5% 70.9% 
NP cc cccnvass 76.3% 78.6% 80.5% 71.9% 
RE rahesad sense) aca 73.5% 87.6% 75.6% 
NE. cccecneens. 0060s 61.9% 88.0% 75.3% 
PRES cd cceeaes Kener 54.5% 85.9% 71.2% 
Year Average ....00- seses 80.6% 81.3% Tae wanes 
First 40 weeks...... 70.3% 86.6% 79.6% Gee Kivec 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


CURRENT WEEKS, 1938 CORRESPONDING WEEKS, 
Reetenteer = Soccccceses 77.5% 1937 





*September 10... - 66.0% September 4........... 80.7% 
*September 17... .. 79.7% SOE BE iv owicenesss 68.7% 
“September 24........0¢ 78.6% ee a Sere eee 82.7% 
ye 81.0% ee ge. 81.9% 
TE «= Gabxcieveseses 83.0% CS | Bien cnencw nein 79.1% 

CE. “Dendinccowsces 77.0% 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 





— — 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
3, 10, 1p, 24, 1 8, 

Ratio Limits 1938 ©1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
CF WO Fee c ccccccces 83 92 72 107 68 38 
SIH to 100BH..cccccccce 24S 216 233 193 226 134 


Total Mills Reporting.. 308 308 305 300 294 172 





* Subject to revision until all aapeste are received. 
(c) Basic capacity data have been adjusted to correspond with 
ratings reported by individual companies. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 
According to reports from the National Paper- 
board Association, per cents of operation, based on 
“Inch-Hours”, were as follows: 


1938 1937 1938 1937 
Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 
Jan. .. 55% 80% 61% 61% July .. 57% 67% 69% 59% 


Feb. .. 61% 86% 67% 67% Aug. .. 66% 74% 75% 65% 
Mar. .. 60% 87% 68% 67% Sept. . .... 70% 76% 69% 
Apr. .. 57% 89% 70% 61% Oct. .. .... 66% 82% 76% 
May -. 58% 86% 68% 61% Nov. .. .... 56% 79% 70% 
June 56% 75% 68% 65% Dec. .. .... 46% 74% 60% 


Week end. Sept. 24, 1938—68% 
Week end. Oct. 1, 1938—69% 
Week end. Oct. 8, 1938—70% 


Week end. Sept. 3, 1938—67% 
Week end. Sept. 10, 1938—57% 
Week end. Sept. 17, 1938—71% 





(e) Basic figures revised to include new members of the National 
Paperboard Assn. 
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Present applications are on newsprint, book, waxing, kraft 
wrapping, bag paper, fruit wrap, tissue and other grades. 


VALLEY “MICRO-MIST™ 
SPRAY DAMPENER 


Beaters * Vortex Beater °* Stock Inlets °* 
Screw Presses °* Laboratory Equipment 
Jordans * Automatic Felt Guide °* 


Hypoid Gear Drive ° 


Roll Wrapping Machine »° 


You can give your customers a flat-lying 
sheet . . . consistently . . . by installing the 
Valley ‘Micro-Mist’”? Spray Dampener on 
your paper machines. It will enable you to 
accurately control the moisture content of 
your paper so that it always leaves your mill 
properly “seasoned” to eliminate pressroom 
difficulties. 


Users of the ““Micro-Mist” are adding from 
1 to 2% moisture and getting excellent re- 
sults. Their stock calenders to a higher fin- 
ish . . . curling is practically eliminated .. . 
folding qualities are greatly improved .. . 
static is reduced . . . rolls wind better... 
broke is cut down . . . and tonnage is in- 
creased. Dry edges and wet centers are done 
away with. 


The best evidence of the fine work this 
equipment is doing is the fact that present 
users in almost every instance have ordered 
additional “‘Micro-Mist” units. This means 
that these mills are obtaining the results 
claimed for this proven paper making equip- 
ment. Write for complete details. 


VALLEY 


Iron Works Company 
Plant: Appleton, Wisconsin 
Harry Bennett, Eastern Representative 


12 McKinley St., Bronxville, Westchester 
Co., New York. 


Canadian Agents: Pulp & Paper Mill Acc. 
Ltd., Dominion Square Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


Pumps °¢ Deckers 
Plug Valves ° Flat and Rotary Screens 
Voith Kneader * Paper Marking Device 
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Review Of The Paper Industry Literature 


Abstracts Compiled By the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Cou- 
ture, John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman. 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from 
the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
for 10 cents each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Drying 

Device for Synchronizing the Speeds of the 
Driers and Reel of a Paper Machine. Papeteries 
Navarre. Fr. pat. 822,659 (June 4, 1937).—The reel 
and driers, respectively, drive the planetary gears of 
a differential which controls and operates the driving 
shaft of the reverser of a small motor-reducer con- 
nected to the worm of the guide which controls the 
position of the belt on the cone-pulleys of the reel— 
A.P.-C, 

More Uniform Rolls on Drum Reels. A. M. 
Cooper. Paper industry 19:1402-1403 (March, 
1938).—A description of a simple magnet regulator 
constructed by Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. and used to maintain constant tension on 
the drum reel section of paper machines.—A.P.-C 

Device for Emptying the Condensate from 
Steam Heated Dryer Cylinders. Walmsteys Ltd. 
Bury, England. Ger. pat. 646,372 (Jan. 24, 1935).— 
Scoops are fastened to the inside of the dryer shell 
and the water thus gathered up is dumped into a 
trough within the dryer and near the top.—J.F.O. 

Device for the Drying or Moistening of Hanging 
Material, Especially Flat Material Such as Board 
and Similar Materials. Tromag Trockenapparate 
und Maschinenbau G.m.b.H., Hersfeld. Ger. pat. 
647,027 (Nov. 9, 1934).—Concerns the arrangement 
of ventilators in a drying chamber.—J.F.O. 


Pulp and Paper Testing 


Pulp for Rayon Manufacture. Gustavus J. Es- 
selen and Martin H. Gurley, Jr. Paper Industry 19: 
1395-1397 (March, 1938) —A general discussion of 
the quality requirements of rayon grade pulp and of 
the tests used for evaluating it—A.P.-C. 

The Quality of Chemical Pulp. C. K. Giller. 
Bumazhnaya Prom. 15, no. 1:32-36 (April 1937) ; 
Chimie & Industrie 39,136 (Jan. 1938).—A brief dis- 
cussion of the methods of evaluating the quality of 
pulps. The chlorine value is considered to be the 
most suitable chemical test, while for the mechanical 
properties the best procedure is to prepare a sheet 
from the pulp and determine the mechanical proper- 
ties of the sheet.—A.P.-C. 


Changes In the Thickness-Swelling Volume of 
Pulps During Technical Processing. Georg Jayme 
and Rudolf Steinmann. Papier- “— 35, No. 36/37: 

337-60; No. 38: 361-64 (Sept. 8, 15, 1937)—A 
iepeiiiion of the swelling properties of pulps is a 
necessity, for its evaluation and processing. On the 
swelling properties of pulps depends: its hygroscop- 
icity, speed of water absorption in an air conditioned 
room, water-binding possibilities, beating possibilities, 
resistance to attack of the finished paper by acids, 
speed of reaction with alkalies and oxygen, speed of 
esterification, and speed of drying. By means of fifty- 
five references to the literature, numerous curves/and 
tables, the authors present a very comprehensive re- 
search on the subject. The main divisions of the 
article are as follows: dilatometer method for deter- 
mining swelling, hygroscopicity, hydrolyzing dif- 
ference, metal hydroxide absorption, dyestuff absorp- 
tion, Roentgenographic measurements, water-binding 
possibilities, microscopical-optical methods, moisten- 
ing heat, concentration changes in the. swelling 
medium, dielectrical measurements, solubility, dilu- 
tion and concentration series, changes in length, im- 
mersion method and swelling medium absorption, 
evolution of the term thickness-swelling volume, in- 
fluence of pressure, basis weight, degree of. beating, 
refining treatment both cold and hot, swelling of 
pulps in various mediums and in sodium hydroxide of 
various concentrations, swelling. of cotton board, 
changes in the swelling possibilities of pulps through 
acid treatment, changes in the thickness-swelling 
volume of pulp in bleaching and changes in storage. 
The more important facts. are.contained in the con- 
clusion: such as, there is no causal relation between 
the viscosity and the thickness swelling volume, etc.— 
J.F.O. 

According to What Methods Are Bleached and 
Unbleached Pulps Currently Controlled? Walter 
Brell. Z. Papier, Pappe, Zellulose, Holzstoff 56, no. 
1/2:5-10 (Jan. 29, 1938) ; Svensk Pappers-Tidn. 41, 
no. 4:108-115 (Feb. 28, 1938); B. I. P. C. 8:313.— 
The author reviews the different chemical and physi- 
cal methods for evaluating the properties of bleached 
and unbleached pulps which are suitable for current 
mill control. He describes simultaneously the pur- 
pose of each test and discusses the conclusions which 
may be drawn from the results.—C.J.W. 
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An Analytical Study of Various Pulps 
With Reference to Alkali Binding’ 


Abstract 


A series of eight commercial pulps of widely 
different chemical characteristics were investigated. 
A study of the abilities of these pulps to decrease 
the alkalinity of 0.005 N NaOH was made, using a 
direct titration method. The investigation included 
a study of loss of alkalinity by neutralization, ex- 
change adsorption, and direct sorption. The pulps 
were analyzed for such factors as are most likely to 
affect the ability of pulps to bind alkali. Analysis 
included hygroscopic moisture, pH, total ash and its 
composition, pentosans, copper numbers, uronic acid, 
and lignins. Further tests are outlined which demon- 
strate the effect of changing pulp composition. 


Introduction 


A common characteristic of all cellulose is its 
ability to decrease the alkalinity of dilute aqueous 
solutions of sodium hydroxide. Papermaking pulps 
vary greatly in this ability, and to the technical 
worker in papermaking, in regenerated cellulose 
products and in allied fields a study of the phenomena 
should be of special interest. In many stages of wood 
pulp manufacture, washing to low concentrations of 
alkali occurs, such as in the alkaline pulping of 
woods or alkaline purification of acid pulps. In sizing 
with rosin, low concentrations of sodium hydroxide 
are encountered in the beater, due to the hydrolysis 
of sodium resinate. In modern multi-stage bleaching 
methods, extractions with sodium hydroxide are 
usually used. 

In the case of highly purified pulps it has been 
rather definitely proved that removal of sodium 
hydroxide from dilute aqueous solutions is by sorp- 
tion, but in the case of commercial pulps the action 
may be quite different, due to the relatively large 
quantities of organic and inorganic materials asso- 
ciated with the cellulose. The object of this investi- 
gation has been, therefore, to show some of the 
relationships which exist between pulp composition 
and the ability to decrease the alkalinity of low 
normality sodium hydroxide. 

A great amount of work has been done in connec- 
tion with higher concentrations of sodium hydroxide, 
such as those used in mercerization and the prepara- 
tion of viscose, but all of it is outside the field of this 
study. The normality of sodium hydroxide used in 
this work was set at 0.005 N, originally selected as 
the equivalent of sodium hydroxide in a beater con- 
taining paper pulp at 6 per cent consistency sized 
with 3 per cent of sodium resinate on the air-dry 
weight of the pulp (1). As early as 1907 Viewig 
(2) made a study of the absorption of sodium hy- 
droxide from dilute solutions. In a study made with 
purified cotton, Kolthoff (3) postulated that sodium 
~* Presented by title at the Annual Meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. , Feb. 21-24, 1938. 

A portion of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 

uirements of The Institute of Paper rpumetey for the degree of 
octor of Philosophy from Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, 


June, 1934. . 
*Member TAPPI, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 
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By Martin L. Downs? 


hydroxide may be extracted from dilute aqueous 
solution in accordance with the law of partition. 
In 1925 Lorenz (4) made a critical study of all pre- 
vious work on alkali cellulose and gave results of 
experiments on the action of 0.001 to 0.01 N sodium 
hydroxide on purified pulp in the form of filter paper. 
He concluded that a typical adsorption took place 
at those low concentrations, Neale (5) published a 
series of papers on the subject from 1929 to 1933 but 
did not extend his work to commercial paper pulps. 
A study by Edge (6) is more intimately connected 
with the investigation reported here. He studied the 
decrease in acidity and alkalinity of dilute solutions 
due to the presence of pulp. He found that in the 
case of acid solutions the decrease in acidity is gen- 
erally nearly equal to the loss of alkalinity of the ash. 
He also found that the removal of alkali from dilute 
solution causes no increase in the alkalinity of the 
pulp ash, and therefore alkali is not taken up as such. 
He postulated that some organic acid in the cellulose 
is responsible for the loss of alkalinity of a dilute 
alkaline solution when pulp is introduced. He sug- 
gested that rag pulp contains no appreciable amount 
of this acid, kraft pulp a small amount, and sulphite 
pulp a considerable amount. After acid treatment he 
found rag pulp was easily washed neutral, while the 
others remained persistently acid. Edge interpreted 
this as indicating that sulphate and sulphite pulps 
contain organic acidic material which is normally 
masked by the alkalinity of the ash-producing ma 
terial present. 

Bialkowsky (1) studied the effect of commercial 
papermaking fibers on dilute solutions of sodium 
hydroxide at concentrations equivalent to those of 
sodium resinate ordinarily used in the beater for 
sizing. He found that pulps differ greatly in their 
abilities to decrease the alkalinity of a dilute solution 
at concentrations in the range of from 0.001 N to 
0.01 N; in general, as cellulosic purity increases, loss 
of alkalinity from a dilute solution and ease of sizing 
decrease. The suggestion was made that, by the re- 
moval of alkalinity by the pulp, the hydrolysis of 
sodium resinate to free rosin is forced to some extent 
in the beater. 

The present investigation follows in logical se- 
quence to Bialkowsky’s work, checking again the 
ability of various commercial pulps to decrease the 
alkalinity of 0.005 N sodium hydroxide, determining 
the mechanism of such decrease in alkalinity, and 
correlating it with the chemical constants and con- 
stituents of the pulps studied. 


Lowering of Alkalinity of Pulp Fibers 


Eight commercial pulps of widely different char- 
acter were used in the investigation. They were: 


Spruce groundwood 

Unbleached jack pine kraft 

Semibleached jack pine kraft 

Unbleached hemlock Mitscherlich sulphite 
Unbleached spruce quick-cock sulphite 
Bleached spruce quick-cook sulphite 
Purified sulphite pulp (Alpha) 

No. 1 muslin half stock 
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For the study of their chemical constants and for 
the work in connection with the study of their 
abilities to reduce the alkalinity of a dilute solution, 
the pulps were air dried, shredded in a Gosta Hall 
disintegrator and stored in glass jars. In making the 
determinations all per cents were calculated on the 
basis of over-dry pulp; the samples were weighed 
air dry, corrections being made for moisture to give 
exact oven-dry weights. 


For determining the alkalinity-reducing ability, the 
following procedure was used: 


Ten-gram samples of shredded pulp were placed 
in Erlenmeyer flasks of 500-cc. capacity. To each was 
then added a 250-cc. portion of approximately 0.005 N 
carbonate-free sodium hydroxide which had been 
standardized against 0.005 N sulphuric acid, using 
phenolphthalein as an indicator. This gave a pulp 
consistency of 4 per cent. The flasks were closed with 
good quality red rubber stoppers, thoroughly shaken, 
and then kept in a water bath at 20 deg. C. for a per- 
iod of 30 hours. At the end of that time the fibers 
were filtered on a bare Buechner funnel, the filtrates 
being poured through the fiber mat twice to give clear 
filtrates. The normalities were then redetermined by 
titrating at 20 deg. C. with 0.005 N sulphuric acid, 
using phenolphthalein as an indicator. Losses in alka- 
linity were calculated from the original and final 
normalities. 

Table I gives the results of these measurements on 
the group of pulps. 

TABLE I—LOWERING OF ALKALINITY OF 0.005 SODIUM 


OXIDE BY COMMERCIAL PULP 
4 PER CENT CONSISTENCY 


Pulp Loss in Alkalinity 
Percent 
SE orci c Ube atau aA Oke eee dab eee ee ewan eENeee 97.2 
i ss nce. 1 rie odReR dee adieeeeaweNeeaane 86.8 
DS sg G54 es 50 dew OMEN EWEN LEED 84.7 
os ois ae aa G Whe ok W ee FRO Ca eRe OES 84.1 
POST Ee ECT TET TORT CT eee 77.9 
er con ka aise cree ehaan esate se eaten” 67.1 
ee ES ee Pen eo fr ear ar ere 19.4 
SN) ED a th 4606'S SES NO we NE SEER RON OREOCON EAS 16.5 


To determine whether or not sodium hydroxide 
was being removed by sorption on the pulps or by 
exchange adsorption with the ash constituents, the 
following tests were made. Samples of 450 grams 
each of the unbleached kraft and unbleached Mit- 
scherlich pulps were treated with 0.005 N sodium 
hydroxide exactly as were the 10-gram samples listed 
in Table I, with the exception that, after being fil- 


TABLE II.—ASH ANALYSIS ON PULPS BEFORE AND 
AFTER TREATMENT WITH 0.005 N NaOH 


Unbleached 
Mitscherlich 


{Untreated Treated 


Unbleached Kraft 
Untreated Treated 


Ash in oven-dry pulp..... 0.719% 0.693% 0.514% 0.447% 
Analysis of Ash 
EE cea oped W444 aaa 11,93 11.66 6.52 5.09 
EN 8 a See ai 7.47 7.02 2.43 2.38 
Caleium oxide ......... 45.87 44.63 40.52 40.91 
Magnesium oxide ...... 15.64 18.83 12.96 16.33 
Sulphur trioxide ...... 7.57 6.21 28.51 27.69 
Estimated erations 
Silica and R2Os........ 19.40 18.68 8.95 7.47 
Calcium sulphate ...... 12.36 10.12 46.66 45.22 
Calcium oxide .......+. 41.05 40.68 22.37 23.29 
Magnesium oxide ...... 15.64 18.83 12.96 16.33 
Undetermined ......... 11.52 11.65 9.06 7.59 
On Basis of oven-dry pulp 
IE “aguaeeeeeseaeees 0.086 0.021 0.033 0.023 
i eebs cesar hesneess 0.054 0.043 0.013 0.011 
Calcium oxide ......... 0.295 0.282 0.115 0.104 
Calcium sulphate ...... 0.089 0.071 0.240 0.202 
Magnesium oxide ...... 0.112 0.131 0.066 0.073 
Undetermined ......... 0.083 0. 0.081 0.047 0.034 
eee reccececcecers 0 
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tered on the Buechner funnel, they were washed with 
100 cc. of distilled water per gram of pulp. The final 
wash water was neutral to phenolphthalein ; 10-gram 
samples of these treated pulps, soaked in 250 cc. of 
distilled water at 20 deg. C. for 30 hours, gave fil- 
trates which were neutral to phenolphthalein. These 
450-gram samples were then air dried and ashed. 

Analyses were made of the ash from these treated 
stocks and of the ash from the stocks before being 
treated. The method of analysis was that as outlined 
in Treadwell and Hall (7) and calculated as sug- 
gested by Griffin (8). The values given are the aver- 
ages of check analyses, which were in good agree- 
ment. The results of this work are given in Table II. 
All analyses showed only a trace of chlorine. 

The results of these ash analyses indicated that no 
appreciable exchange adsorption was taking place and 
that no appreciable amount of alkali was retained by 
the washed pulp. A loss of original alkalinity of 10 
per cent from the 0.005 N sodium hydroxide by ex- 
change adsorption between the calcium in the pulp 
ash and the sodium from the solution would result 
in a drop of about 9 per cent in calcium oxide in the 
ash analysis. Similarly, a loss of only 10 per cent by 
retention of the sodium hydroxide by the pulp would 
result in an increase of about 8 per cent in undeter- 
mined constituents in the ash analysis. The actual 
changes in the ash as shown by the analysis were 
but slight, and it can be said that the possibility 
of much loss of alkalinity under these conditions by 
exchange adsorption is negligible. Direct sorption by 
the pulp may have taken place, but if so, it was not 
firmly held and was removed during the final washing. 

When determining the loss of alkalinity after pulp 
has been immersed in the dilute alkali, the end point 
of the titration of the alkaline filtrate with sulphuric 
acid (using phenolphthalein) gives indication that the 
solution is buffered, and that some alkalinity has in 
all probability been lost by neutralization, likely by 
organic constituents from the pulp. 

Further, it was found that the clear filtrates from 
the wood pulps, after being treated with alkali, con- 
tinued to decrease in alkalinity even after being 
removed from the pulps and stored in carbon-diox- 
ide-free stoppered flasks at room temperature. This 
further indicated the formation or presence of or- 
ganic acidic constituents which reduce the available 
alkalinity of the solutions. To confirm this indica- 
tion that acid substances were present, the filtrates 
from the treatments of the pulps with 0.005 N sodium 
hydroxide were tested as follows for the presence of 
organic acids. 


Samples of 200 cc. of clear filtrates were acidified 
with sulphuric acid so as to bring them to an acid 
concentration of about one per cent. They were then 
distilled, using a Kjeldahl trap to prevent the entrain- 
ment of sulphuric acid, until 125 cc. were collected. 
Tests showed these distillates to be free of sulphates. 
A 25 cc. sample of each distillate was titrated with 
0.005 N sodium hydroxide to prove the presence of 
acids and the remaining 100 cc. of each distillate was 
redistilled, each 10 cc. of distillate being titrated with 
the standard alkali to determine the rate of distilla- 
tion of the acid and yielding Du Claux constants (9) 
by means of which the organic acids might be iden- 
tified. 


The filtrates from all the pulps except Alpha and 
No. 1 muslin showed the presence of organic acids. 
The distillates from the kraft filtrates showed no Du 
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Claux constants which could be satisfactorily identi- 
fied as the constant for any single acid, but the fil- 
trates from the groundwood and sulphite pulps gave 
definite Du Claux constants corresponding to acetic 
acid. The conclusion can safely be drawn that some 
loss of alkalinity in the case of the common wood 
pulps does take place by neutralization, as was postu- 
lated by Edge (6), and that rag pulp does not show 
this effect of acid constituents. The following work 
also checks this. 

A test was made to trace the disappearance of all 
the alkali on a run with 10-gram samples of pulp in 
250 cc. of 0.005 N alkali. The runs were made as 
were those for the results in Table I, except that here 
the pulps were washed with a liter of distilled water 
after the filtrates were removed. The previous work 
on ash analysis demonstrated that this much wash 
water was sufficient to remove all sodium hydroxide. 
The filtrate volume was 210 cc., leaving 40 cc. of the 
original 250 cc. retained mechanically on the pulp, 
since the last 40 cc. could not be removed by suction 
on the Buechner funnel. This 40 cc. of retained alkali 
was, of course, taken off by the washing process. The 
alkalinity of the filtrate was determined in two ways; 
a 25 cc. sample was titrated directly with 0.005 N 
sulphuric acid, using phenolphthalein as an indicator, 
and another 25 cc. sample was acidified with a known 
volume of standard sulphuric acid, evaporated to a 
small volume to drive off organic acids and then back 
titrated with 0.005 N sodium hydroxide. The differ- 
ence between the two titrations gave the alkalinity 
masked by the organic acids present in the filtrate. 
The same was done with the wash water, using 100 
cc. samples and correcting for the blank on 100 cc. 
of carbon dioxide-free distilled water handled in the 
same manner. The values secured for the wash 
water were corrected for the 40 cc. of the original 
filtrate retained on the pulp, so that sorption could 
be estimated. Naturally at these low concentrations 
end points are not exact, but the balance gives a 
good approximation of how all the alkalinity dis- 
appears. The results are given in Table III. 

TABLE III.—BALANCE OF TOTAL ALKALI—PULPS 


TREATED WITH 0.005 N SODIUM HYDROXIDE 
AT 4 PER CENT CONSISTENCY 


Unbleached 
Per cent of Original Alkali Kraft 


Unbleached 
Mitscherlich 


Free in filtrate 33. 22.1 
Combined in filtrate , 47.1 
Free, sorbed on pulp a 16.5 
Combined, sorbed on pulp J 22.6 


102.3 


These balances indicate that wood pulp reduce 
the alkalinity of a dilute solution both by neutraliza- 
tion and by sorption. The free and neutralized alkali 
sorbed by the pulp is not closely bound and is easily 
washed out. This was confirmed by the previous ash 
analyses. The rag pulp and purified wood pulp evi- 
dently remove alkali only by a sorption which is 
easily broken on washing. 

A series of tests were then made to determine what 
effect repeated treatments with dilute alkali would 
have on the ability of the pulps to reduce alkalinity. 
The 10-gram samples of pulp were treated as were 
those listed in Table I. After being treated with alkali 
and filtered they were washed with a liter of distilled 
water, air dried, and the operation repeated, using a 
fresh portion of 0.005 N alkali. The loss of alkalinity 
upon each treatment was determined by direct titra- 
tion as in Table I. The results are given in Table IV. 

The filtrates from the fourth treatments, when 
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TABLE IV.—PER CENT LOSSES OF ORIGINAL ALKALIN 
ITY UPON REPEATED TREATMENTS WITH 
0.005 N SODIUM HYDROXIDE 
Per Cent Loss of Alkalinity on 


Successive Treatments 
3 4 


88.9 
33.9 
25.9 
43.4 
43.8 
44.2 
17.6 
13.3 


» 


Pulp 
Groundwood 
Semibleached kraft 
Bleached sulphite 
Unbleached sulphite 
Unbleached mitscherlich 
Unbleached kraft 
Alpha pulp 
No. 1 muslin 
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tested for organic acids, showed the presence of acid 
definitely only in the case of groundwood, Table IV 
shows that groundwood is the only pulp whose ability 
to decrease alkalinity is still dropping off at an appre- 
ciable rate; apparently, materials causing neutraliza- 
tion are still being removed by the dilute alkali. In 
the case of Alpha and Muslin, repeated treatments 
had little effect on the ability of the pulps to decrease 
alkalinity, and it is very likely that only sorption 
takes place on such purified pulps. The absence of 
organic acids in the filtrates from those pulps con- 
firms that belief. In the case of other pulps, loss of 
alkalinity decreased on repeated treatments, due to 
the removal of neutralizing material. It will be 
noted in Table IV that the losses for the third and 
fourth treatments are almost the same, and it is 
likely that the final values represent the losses by 
sorption alone, since no further change is taking place 
and the filtrates show no organic acids, 


Chemical Constants of Pulps and Lowering 
of Alkalinity 


In order to ascertain if the ability of a pulp to 
decrease the alkalinity of a dilute solution could be 
correlated with the constants of the pulp, the follow- 
ing determinations were made. 

Hygroscopic moisture was determined by drying 
at 105 deg. C. to constant weight samples of pulps 
which had been seasoned in a room at 65 per cent 
relative humidity and 70 degrees F. for 24 hours. 

The aqueous extracts of the pulps were prepared 
by soaking 10-gram samples in 250 cc. of distilled 
water at 20 deg. C. for 30 hours, filtering on a bare 

3uechner funnel, and pouring the filtrate through the 
fiber mat to give clear filtrate. These filtrates were 
then tested colorimetrically for pH. 

The acidity or alkalinity of these aqueous ex- 
tracts was determined by titrating with 0.005 N so- 
dium hydroxide or sulphuric acid, using phenolph- 
thalein as an indicator. 

Ash was determined by igniting 5-gram oven dry 
samples and weighing the residue. . 

Copper numbers were determined by the method as 
outlined by Burgen and Minor (10). 

Pentosans were determined by Method 45 of the 
Forest Products Laboratory (11). 

Uronic acid anhydrides were determined by the 
method as adapted by Dickson, Otterson, and Link 
(12), using a 5-gram ‘sample of pulp and adding a bit 
of paraffin to the reaction flask to prevent excessive 
foaming. 


Lignin was determined by the modified Forest 
Products Laboratory method (13), without extract- 
ing the pulp samples before making the determina- 
tions. 

Table V gives the results of the analyses of the 
pulps and their alkali binding power. 

The list of chemical constants of the pulps shows 
no characteristic, with the possible exception of 
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TABLE V.—CHEMICAL CONSTANTS OF PULPS 
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Groundwood 97.2 63 —1.00 0.306 12.81 3.13 2.25 28.62 
Semibleached 
BEGET sccccees 86.8 7.3 --- 1.320 10.41 2.59 0.62 2.26 
Bleached 
sulphite ..... 84.7 7.1 0.00 0.617 6.28 2.49 0.88 0.71 
Unbleached 
sulphite ..... 84.1 5.2 —4.00 0.318 5.58 2.43 0.42 2.36 
Unbleached 
Mitscherlich .. 77.9 6.7 0.00 0.512 4.08 2.82 0.53 2,94 
Unbleached 
MAGEE scccuece 67.1 7.5 0.60 0.719 10.48 1.01 0.79 4.54 
Alpha pulp .... 19.4 6.8 0.40 0.171 4.47 0.61 0.60 0.61 
No. 1 muslin. 16.5 7.4 0.80 0.131 « CRD Gh cacco 


copper saab which can be correlated with the 
abilities of the pulps to decrease the alkalinity of a 
very dilute sodium hydroxide solution. Groundwood, 
because of its high degree of lignification, naturally 
shows up as impure by the usual tests and it is also 
first in ability to decrease alkalinity. Alpha and 
muslin, which are shown by analysis to be of high 
purity, are low in ability to decrease alkalinity. Aside 
from these two extremes, the group of five chemical 
pulps have no constants in absolutely the same order 
as their abilities to decrease alkalinity. 

In the opinion of some investigators, hygroscopic 
moisture is a general index of the relative purity of 
pulps. Again it may be said that groundwood with 
high ability to decrease alkalinity shows a high 
degree of impurity by the measurement of hygro- 
scopic moisture and Aipha and Muslin similarly ‘show 
high purity and low ability to decrease alkalinity, but 
in the middle group of pulps no good distinction can 
be made as to general purity and loss of alkalinity. 


It is evident that the pH of the pulp has no direct 
bearing on its ability to decrease alkalinity, and the 
total acidities or alkalinities of the pulps show that 
loss of alkali is not taking place in proportion to the 
direct abilities of the pulps for neutralization; the 
titratable acidities or alkalinities are low in every 
case, except the unbleached sulphite, which probably 
shows appreciable acidity due to incomplete washing 
after the pulping operation. 

As the previous ash analysis work would lead us to 
believe, no correlation between ash content and abil- 
ity to decrease alkalinity can be shown. 

It may be of some significance that the copper 
number and ability to decrease alkalinity fall in about 
the same order, unbleached Mitscherlich being the 
only exception. However, no direct mathematical 
relationship between the two factors can be drawn. 
The copper number of a pulp is a measure of its 
reducing power and its ease of oxidation. It is pos- 
sible that pulps which oxidize more readily can pro- 
duce more acid bodies and therefore copper number 
and loss of alkalinity bear some relationship. 


The fact that the uronic acid content of pulps 
bears no relationship to their abilities to decrease 
alkalinity is shown by the values in Table V. Alpha 
pulp with a uronic acid anhydride content much the 
same as the other chemical wood pulp has a low 
ability to remove alkali from a dilute solution. 

Although the lignin contents bear no apparent re- 
lation to the original abilities of the pulps to bind 
alkali, there is an interesting relationship with the 
values given in Table IV. It was previously men- 
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tioned that column four in Table IV, the loss of 
alkalinity after four treatments with 0.005 N sodium 
hydroxide, probably represents the abilities of the 
pulps to sorb alkali after neutralizing materials have 
been almost completely removed. Comparison of 
these residual alkali sorbing values shows them to be 
in the same order as the lignin contents of the pulps, 
as shown in Table VI. 

TABLE_VI.—A COMPARISON OF LIGNIN CONTENTS AND 

RESIDUAL ABILITIES OF PULPS TO SORB 


ALKALI FROM 0.005 N NaOH 
Decrease in 


Lignin Alkalinity 

Pulp Per Cent Per Cent 
CNS Ce kid eiccenindennctnes 28.62 81,3 
EO Re 4.54 44.3 
Unbleached Mitscherlich ............+. 2.94 39.1 
UMRIORENOE SUMDMING oc cccccccccceses 2.36 38.2 
DORI WOES consdccceccenceene 2.26 32.6 
Bleached sulphite ... 0.71 26.8 
Alpha pulp 0.61 21.7 
No. 1 muslin .... ve 13.3 





While no direct relationship can be drawn between 
lignin content and the original ability of a commer- 
cial pulp to remove alkali from a dilute solution, it is 
evident that a more highly lignified pulp can sorb 
more alkali than a less lignified pulp. 


Effect of Altering Pulp Composition on 
Alkali Binding 


The chemical constants listed in Table V include 
all those most likely to exert some influence on the 
ability of a pulp to decrease alkalinity. To check the 
conclusions reached by merely listing the constants 
for a group of pulps, the following tests were made 
in order to determine how an alteration in pulp com- 
position would affect its alkali removing power. 

The ash centent of samples of pulp was reduced by 
electrodialysis, treating the pulp for several hours 
in a 4 per cent suspension by means of direct current 
of about one ampere at 140 volts between flat carbon 
electrodes. The pulp was kept agitated between cloth 
diaphragms and a small stream of distilled water 
was used to carry away the salts removed. After 
being electrodialyzed, the pulps were filtered, air 
dried, and tested for their alkali binding power as 
previously described. Table VII gives the results of 
this work. 

TABLE VII.—EFFECT OF REDUCING THE ASH CONTENT 


ON THE ABILITY OF PULPS TO REDUCE THE ALKA 
LINITY OF 0.005 N SODIUM HYDROXIDE 


Loss in 
Ash Alkalinity 
Pulp Per Cent Per Cent 
Original unbleached kraft............. 0.719 67. : 
Dialyzed unbleached kraft............. 0.420 71.4 
Original semibleached kraft........... 1.320 86.9 
Dialyzed semibleached kraft........... 0.520 83.2 


The changes in ash content have little effect on 
loss of alkalinity. This confirms the previous work 
on ash analysis and on observations made when ex- 
amining the constants of the pulps. 


The pentosan content of the pulps was reduced by 
a method used by Browning (14). Pulp was stirred 
for one hour with sufficient 8 per cent sodium hy- 
droxide solution to give a consistency of 4 per cent 
of pulp; the temperature of the suspension was 
maintained at 0 deg. C. The suspension was then 
filtered on a bare Buechner funnel, the filtrate poured 
through the mat, and the pulp washed many times 
by repeatedly suspending it in a large volume of 
distilled water. Finally a slow stream of distilled 
water was passed through the pulp in thin suspensior. 
for about eight hours. This yielded a pulp free from 
alkali, as indicated by the fact that the extract of a 
sample showed no alkalinity to phenolphthalein after 
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being soaked in distilled water at 4 per cent consist- 
ency for 30 hours at 20 deg. C. After being wasned 
free from alkali the pulps were filtered and air dried, 
finally being tested for their ability to decrease the 
normality of 0.005 N sodium hydroxide in the usual 
manner. Table VIII shows the relation between the 
pentosan content of pulps and the abilities of these 
pulps to bind alkali. 

TABLE VIIL—EFFECT OF REDUCING, PENTOSAN CON- 

TENT TO 


ON THE ABILITY OF PULP 
REDUCE ALKALINITY 


Loss in 

Pentosans Alkalinity 

Pulps Per Cent Per Cent 
aan! BIR: cvccsncocscnsscasscsee 4.47 19.4 
BUEOREE, BEDMD cvcscrccccesessncsense 1.50 18.1 
Original unbleached kraft ............ 10.48 67.1 
Treated unbleached kraft ............ 5.44 59.1 
Original bleached sulphite ............ 6.28 84.7 
Treated bleached sulphite ............ 1.54 30.8 
Original unbleached sulphite .......... 5.58 84.1 
Treated unbleached sulphite .......... 1.67 46.4 


In the case of the pulps which underwent an alka- 
line treatment in their preparation, the Alpha and 
kraft, the change in pentosan content had little effect 
on their ability to decrease alkalinity. On the other 
hand, the change in the case of the acid pulps is 
marked. The indication is that the change in pentosan 
content alone is not responsible for any marked 
change in ability to bind alkali. The treatment to re- 
move pentosans in all probability acts somewhat the 
same as the repeated treatments with dilute alkali as 
listed under Table IV. The reduction in ability to 
bind alkali probably takes place because of the re- 
moval of materials causing neutralization. 

From the work done by investigators on the effect 
of immersing pulp in acid or alkali, it might be ex- 
pected that the ability of a pulp to remove alkalinity 
would depend on its ability to take up hydroxide 
ions which, in turn, would depend on whether it was 
last in contact with an acid or alkaline solution, Ex- 
amination of the data in Table I shows that kraft 
pulps, in spite of their alkaline treatment, still reduce 
strongly the alkalinity of low normality sodium hy- 
droxide. Also, Table V shows that no relationship 
exists between the pH of the pulp and its ability to 
reduce alkalinity. The results shown in Table IV 
demonstrate that the effect of treatment with 0.005 NV 
alkali is to remove neutralizing constituents. Other- 
wise the treatment with very dilute alkali seems to 
have little effect on altering the ability of a pulp to 
bind alkali. 

An experiment was made to determine how the 
ability of pulps to bind alkali would be affected by 
first treating the pulps with 0.005 N sulphuric acid. 
The pulps were treated as for the measurement of 
loss of alkalinity, except that 0.005 N sulphuric acid 
was used in place of sodium hydroxide. The pulps 
were washed with one liter of distilled water, air 
dried, and then tested for their effect on 0.005 N 
sodium hydroxide. Table IX gives the results. 

TABLE IX-—LOSS IN ACIDITY OF 0.005 N HsSQ. AND. THE 


EFFECT OF ACID TREATMENT ON THE LOSS 
ALKALINITY OF 0.005 N NaOH 


Acid 
Original Pulp Original Pulp Treated Pulp 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Loss in Loss in Loss in 
Alkalinity of Acidity of Alkalinity of 
Pulp 0.005 NNaOH 0.005 N H2SO,« 0.005 N NaOH 
Groundwood .......... 97.2 56.2 96.5 
Semibleached kraft..... 86.8 82.9 82.0 
Bleached sulphite...... oe 42.3 78.2 
Unbleached sulphite. 84.1 23.5 78.1 
Unbleached Mitscheriich 77.9 29.1 76.9 
Unbleached kraft...... 67.1 89.5 73.8 
Alpha pulp............ 19.4 28.7 3246 
a, Ele wsscvnss 16.5 10.8 
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Table IX shows that the abilities of pulps to bind 
alkali are not greatly affected by immersion in weak 
acid solution. No marked change is noted as would be 
expected if a reversal of charge greatly increased 
hydroxide ion absorption. However, it will be noted 
that the two pulps, and only those two, which were 
last treated commercially under alkaline conditions, 
kraft and Alpha, do exhibit an increase in ability to 
reduce alkalinity after being acid treated; this may 
indicate that some reversal of charge does take place 
on those pulps. Nevertheless, it may be concluded 
that the pH of the final treatment of the pulp is not 
a major factor in determining the ability to decrease 
alkalinity. 

The fact that the ability of a pulp to decrease the 
acidity of a dilute acid solution bears some relation- 
ship to its ash content is demonstrated by the data in 
Table IX. This has been observed by a number of 
investigators as being true in the case of alum solu- 
tions as well as dilute sulphuric acid solutions. Table 
X shows the relationship, with ash contents tabulated. 


TABLE X.—ASH CONTENTS OF PULPS AND THEIR ABILI- 
TIES TO REDUCE THE ACIDITY OF 0.005 N H2SO, 


Ash Loss in Acidity 


Content of 0.005 N H2SOs 
Pulp Per Cent Per Cent 
CONN NID ss ca cuss k be was 0.719 89.5 
BOMMMNOROUEE TATE occ cccccconevces 1.320 829 
Ecce eas pSAeas dese e anes 0.306 56.2 
I ENE icons eseedsse0 0.617 42.3 
Unbleached Mitscherlich ............ 0.512 29.1 
PEED Senn sses ods hove sue sones 0.171 28.1 
Unbleached sulphite ......ccccccees 0.318 23.5 
8 SRD “gan nnGan0s saeeecon es 0.131 10.8 


The trend is apparent that with lower ash couitent 
the ability to decrease alkalinity is also lower. The 
groundwood can hardly be compared with other 
pulps, because of its high degree of lignification, and 
the unbleached sulphite probably exhibits excep- 
tional behavior because of its unusual acidity due to 
incomplete washing after pulping. 

The extractives present are not likely to be of any 
major importance in determining the alkali binding 
power of a pulp because the alkaline pulps, low 
in extractives, show losses of alkalinity in the same 
range as do acid pulps which are high in extractives. 
To confirm this conclusion, a sample of the un- 
bleached sulphite, which was high in extractives, was 
extracted for eight hours with hot water, washed, air 
dried, and its new alkali binding power determined. 
The extractives removed equaled 1.684 per cent of 
the weight of the pulp; the loss of alkalinity of 
0.005 N sodium hydroxide, determined in the usual 
manner on the pulp after the extraction, was 77.0 per 
cent as compared with 84.1 per cent before extrac- 
tion. The change is small enough to indicate that the 
extractives removed did not greatly affect the char- 
acter of the pulp in so far as its alkali-binding power 
was concerned. 

To determine whether the alteration in rag pulp 
which might take place during the period of standing 
in contact with excess bleach is reflected in the 
ability of the pulp to reduce alkalinity, runs were 
made in the usual manner on regular drainer aged 
No. 1 muslin half stock left in the drainers for some 
months, muslin half stock well washed immediately 
after bleaching, and the well washed muslin half 
stock oxidized by a neutral one per cent hydrogen 
peroxide solution for 24 hours at 20 deg. C. and 
tour per cent consistency. The loss of alkalinity for 
these stocks, respectively, were 16.52 per cent, 18.10 
per cent and 18.10 per cent, indicating that mild 
oxidation, such as takes place in drainer aging of 
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rags, cannot be followed by any marked change in 
ability of the pulp to reduce alkalinity. However, it 
is not to be assumed that a very low ability to bind 
alkali is characteristic of all commercial rag pulps. 
A sample of “thirds and blues” showed a loss of 
alkalinity of 32.2 per cent of the total alkalinity of 
0.005 N sodium hydroxide. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
results of this investigation : 

(1) Commercial wood pulps decrease the alka- 
linity of a very dilute sodium hydroxide solution, in 
part by chemical combination of the alkali with 
acidic constituents from the pulp. The presence of 
combined organic acids in the alkaline filtrates has 
been proved. 

(2) Commercial wood pulps decrease the alkalinity 
of a very dilute sodium hydroxide solution in part 
by sorption ; in the case of rag and purified pulp the 
removal is due entirely to sorption. Such sorbed alkali 
can easily be washed out. 

(3) No exchange adsorption takes place between 
the inorganic constituents of pulps and the sodium 
hydroxide from alkaline solutions of low concentra- 
tions. 

(4) A relationship exists between the lignin con- 
tent of a pulp and the amount of alkali sorbed by the 
pulp. 

(5) A relationship also appears to exist between 
the alkali-binding powers of pulps and copper num- 
bers of the pulps. 
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To Lecture on Water Chemistry 








Plant executives, engineers and chemists—with a 
direct interest in “The Chemistry of Water” as it 
applies to their own plants—are invited to attend a 
series of five lectures on that subject. Men holding 
similar positions in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore have widely acclaimed these interest- 
ing lectures, which were previously given in the cities 
named. 

A technical subject that has been reduced to under- 
standable terms for the layman, without detracting 
from the advanced technical ideas which now mark 
the science of hydro-chemical engineering. In addi- 
tion to instructions in modern methods of analyses 
and their interpretation, the lecturers will cover the 
technique of solving problems in Waste .Disposal, 
TAPPI Section, 
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Boiler Feedwater Correction, Sewage Disposal, In- 
dustrial Water Supplies, Municipal Water Supplies 
and kindred subjects. 

These lectures will be given under the personal 
supervision of James K. O’Brien, general manager of 
sales and service, of W. H. & L. D. Betz, chemical 
engineers and consultants. Guest lecturers from the 
Technical Department of the Betz organization will 
include L. Drew Betz, Robert T. Sheen, John J. 
Maguire, Edwin M. Ross, and John W. Tarman, 
recognized authorities on their subjects. 

In Buffalo, the lectures will be given in the Ball 
Room of the Hotel Statler—The first lecture on 
Monday evening, November 14 and continuing each 
Monday evening for a total of five weeks. In ‘Cleve- 
land, they will be given in the Euclid Room of the 
Hotel Statler—beginning on Tuesday evening for a 
total of five weeks. Attendance may be arranged 
through correspondence, or by personal application 
before eight o’clock at the opening lectures, in either 
Cleveland or Buffalo. 





Dilts System In Australian Mill 


The Dilts Machine Works of Fulton, N. Y., 
collaboration with the James L. Carey Company of 
Chicago have sold to the Australian Paper Manu- 
facturing, Ltd. of Princes. Bridge, Australia a com- 
plete stock preparation system for the production of 
paper board. 

Because of the long experience of the Dilts engi- 
neers in designing efficient and practical paper mill 
systems, the Australian engineers have been saved 
much time and effort in the development of their 
new mill, through the co- operation of this company 
with officials of “the Carey organization and they are 
assured of the most up-to-date equipment and 
efficiency in the production of paper board. 

The plans as accepted call for a 100 ton breaker 
beater system with the latest type of equipment in- 
cluding the Dilts-built Cowles Classifiner. The sys- 
tem will handle stuff as well as trash of ev ery nature 


without clogging or delaying production. _ Rejects 
will be handled at a very thin consistency. The com- 


plete system will meet every need of present pro- 
duction, and, because of its extreme flexibility it 
offers a surplus capacity that may prove a distinct 
advantage at many times. 

In carrying out the details of this plan, the Aus- 
tralian Paper Manufacturing, Ltd. are assured of 
the most modern means of defibering and screening 
mixed paper stock, with an efficient, economical pro- 
duction system that offers a larger daily tonnage and 
a better and cleaner stock at a much lower production 
cost than in the past. 

The Australian Paper Manufacturing, Ltd. are 
also augmenting their present system in their Syd- 
ney, Australia plant with a Cowles Classifiner, thus 
increasing production in this plant at a material sav- 
ing in power commmemngeion. 


Armored Floors for Peane Mills 


Maintenance engineers annoyed with frequent pro- 
duction delays and costly repair bills caused by poor 
floors, will be interested in a bulletin on Armored 
Floors for paper mills published by Snead & Co., 
176 Pine street, Jersey City, N. J. The manufactur- 
ers will be glad to send a copy of this bulletin to 
readers of the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
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Existence and Nature of Fiber Membranes’ 


Progress Report 
By H. F. Lewis ' 


It will be recalled from last year’s report that 
gelatinous material was removed from pulp fibers 
by treating these with cuprammonium hydroxide, 
followed by centrifuging the residue from the 
cuprammonium cellulose solution. This material, 
upon treatment with acetic acid, was separated into 
one portion, ultimately recovered as a white gel, 
which, on drying, gave a white powder, and into a 
second but smaller portion which appeared to be 
lignin. The carbohydrate fraction gave a negative 
test for pectin, and upon hydrolysis gave 97 per cent 
reducing sugar, calculated as glucose. The principal 
sugar present was glucose, although galactose and 
pentosans were also present. 


Solubility of Cotton Cellulose 


The presence in the literature of suggestion that 
cotton cellulose is insoluble in cuprammonium hy- 
droxide, while the cementing material dissolves to 
give the viscosity commonly attributed to cellulose 
in the cuprammonium solution, made it desirable to 
investigate more in detail the pulp cuprammonium 
system. 

Farr, in a paper published in the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada (37: 74-8 (1936) ), discusses the 
effect of the extraction of cotton cellulose with pectic 
solvents and concludes that “the cellulose component 
of the plant cell membrane does not dissolve in cup- 
rammonium to produce the viscosities commonly at- 
tributed to it, but that the cementing material which 
surrounds the particles is responsible for the much 
discussed phenomenon.” The pectic substance she ex- 
tracts with pectic solvents such as dilute ammonium 
oxalate, alkaline solution, or hydrochloric acid (sp. 
gr. 1.19). The extracted cotton is essentially free of 
pectic material, and this material is said to form a 
suspension of ellipsoid particles in the cuprammon- 
ium hydroxide which may be recovered. 


Inasmuch as this is the general method used by us 
for recovering small amounts of amorphous so-called 
“membrane material,” it seemed highly important to 
check our work with pulp fibers by extracting them 
with pectic solvents and then to study both the in- 
soluble material and the solution. 

This was done at the Institute by T. A. Howells 
and a partial report was presented last fall at the 
Savannah meeting (Paper Trade J., December 30, 
1937). 

Bleached Mitscherlich pulp, having an original vis- 
cosity of 32.8 centipoises, was used for the study. 
This pulp, after extraction with cuprammonium hy- 
droxide solution, was found to yield about 1.5—2.0 
per cent of ash-free cuprammonium hydroxide-insol- 
uble material which on analysis, was carbohydrate 
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in nature. After acid hydrolysis the principal sugar 
was found to be glucose. 

One of the important pectic solvents recommended 
was 0.5 per cent ammonium oxalate. The pulp was 
accordingly extracted with this solution for varying 
times up to 18 hours at both 75 and 95 deg. C. and 
then both viscosity and cuprammonium-insoluble resi- 
due determined. There proved to be practically the 
same amount of insoluble residue even after 18 hours 
at 95 deg. C. This same pulp now had a viscosity 
of 29.6. However, pulp heated at 95 deg. C. for 18 
hours had a viscosity of 28.4, and pulp heated in 
water for 18 hours at 95 deg. C. had a viscosity of 
27.5, although the water-extracted pulp now had but 
1.0 per cent of material insoluble in cuprammonium 
hydroxide. 


Acid and Alkaline Solvents 


Other solvents recommended by Mrs. Farr were 
acids and alkalis. This same bleached Mitscherlich 
was extracted by these solvents. Acid extractions 
using O.1 N HCl for 18 hours at 95 deg. C. reduced 
the viscosity to 9.5 and to 7.2 using 1 per cent sul- 
phuric acid. The pulps after this treatment also 
showed a notable loss in alpha-cellulose and a gain 
in copper number: therefore, much degradation of 
cellulose had resulted. Unfortunately, the insoluble 
residues were not determined on these particular 
pulps, but others of a similar type showed much 
lower contents of insoluble bodies. For example, an 
alcohol-benzene extraction of the original pulp yield- 
ed a product containing about 1.5 per cent of residue. 
The same pulp, first treated with hot dilute acid and 
then extracted with alcohol-benzene, yielded but 0.2 
per cent of insoluble material. 

Likewise this same pulp of original viscosity of 
32.8, after 18 hours at 95 deg. C. with 0.05 per cent 
NaOH, had a viscosity of 27.2. Under the same con- 
dition with 1 per cent NaOH the viscosity was 29.6. 
Pulp, first extracted with alcohol-benzene then with 
hot dilute caustic, gave only 0.05—0.1 per cent of 
cuprammonium- -insoluble residue. as 

It would appear as though hot dilute ammonium 
oxalate was removing very little from the pulp, and 
the viscosity of the extracted pulp was only slightly 
lower than that of the original pulp. Hot dilute alka- 
line solutions remove almost all of the insoluble resi- 
dues, but in spite of that the viscosities are changed 
even less than is the case with the untreated pulps 
exposed to this same temperature for the same time. 

Hot dilute acids remove the carbohydrate residues 
and at the same time degrade the cellulose; the pulps 
produced by the acid treatment have lower alpha- 
cellulose contents and higher copper numbers than 
the original pulp. 

It should be pointed out that these technics are 
laborious and time-consuming. A complete report of 
this section of Dr. Howells’ research will soon ap- 
pear in the Paper Trade Journal. 
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Studies of Freeness Upon a Recording 


In the earlier history of freeness testing, interest 
centered principally around the control of grinders in 
the groundwood pulp mill. Nowadays, however, free- 
ness has come to be considered one of the most val- 
uable controls in the manufacture of paper, practi- 
cally all the way through the paper mill. Freeness 
tests give an indication of what is being done in the 
beaters, in the jordans, in the refiners and is used in 
progressive mills as a final control of the stock at 
the head-box of the paper machine. 

Different stocks behave differently in all of these 
processes of treatment and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance in the manufacture of paper to know just what 
response a given stock has to a given process of treat- 
ment. 

Probably the oldest type of freeness tester is what 
is known as the differential overflow, two-orifice type. 
Examples of this would be the Schopper-Riegler, Ca- 
nadian Standard, Green and the Williams Model B. 
All of these are open to several serious objections. 

1. The results obtained in cc. of the differential 
flow are only empirical and while these may bear 
some relation to the freeness behavior of stock on a 
paper machine, the relationship is very indirect in its 
application to practical freeness as related to paper 
making. 
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Freeness Tester 


By F. M. Williams ' 
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2. In the two-orifice differential overflow type, the 
side outlet is usually placed some distance up the side 
of the cone which necessitates the building up of a 
certain differential of flow before the upper orifice is 
reached and any readings are obtained. The error 
from this cause is much greater in the case of slow 
than with free stocks. A stock may be slow enough 
not to give any reading on this type of instrument. 

The second type of freeness tester in general use is 
what is known as the sedimentation or direct drainage 
type. This type duplicates the conditions of freeness 
as experienced with stock on the regular paper ma- 
chine as it measures and expresses freeness in terms 
of the number of seconds required to deliver a given 
volume of water through a wire screen. 

Several refinements making for accuracy have been 
made in this type of tester since the earlier models, 
such as automatically controlled timing by means of 
a stop watch or electric time clock, hinged cylinder 
holder, new valve mechanism, etc. 

The latest development or improvement in this type 
of instrument is an attachment by which a permanent 
graph or record showing, not only the end point free- 
ness when 1000 cc. has passed, but also indicating 
the rate at which the stock loses its water during the 
entire test period. 

The desirability of some means of indicating free- 
ness in its various stages was brought to the writer’s 
attention by C. O. Bachman who has conducted ex- 
tensive research experiments, the results of which 
have been published under the general topic of “Mul- 
tiple Stage Freeness Testing.” He has found that 
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the freeness characteristics of a stock at various 
points in the delivery of its water is even more im- 
portant in the control of a paper machine than the 
end point freeness. Two stocks may have the same 
final freeness but differ greatly in the intermediate 
stages as shown on the paper machine. He has 
found that when the freeness curve is right, the paper 
is right. 

Upon this suggestion, we set to work to develop 
an instrument which would give a permanent graphic 
record of the entire test. 

It will be noted that the recording mechanism con- 
sists of a revolving drum to which a chart is attached 
and which is driven by a constant speed motor. 

A float placed in the cylinder causes a pen to move 
along a slide during the entire drainage period, thus 
producing the graph. 

By means of a Mercoid switch, the recording mech- 
anism is automatically started and stopped when the 
outflow valve is opened or closed. 

Some of the information gained from this may be 
briefly noted: 

1. It answers the old question : “When is paper 
made on the paper machine?” Paper may be “made in 
the beaters” but it is formed on the machine. How 
much of its water must a stock lose before it forms a 
mat on the wire? Anyone passing through the ma- 
chine room can note this by observing the stock on 
the wire but hitherto there have been no numerical 
measurements of this. 

From Fig. 2, it will be noted that the sheet begins 
to form on a stock of 0.1 per cent consistency, beaten 
140 minutes, freeness 300 seconds, when it has lost 
150 cc. or 15 per cent of its water, whereas in the 
case of the same stock beaten 20 minutes, freeness 7 
seconds, it shows that the sheet does not begin to 
form until it has lost 300 cc. or 30 per cent of its 
water, 

2. Other interesting information is shown in Fig. 
2 which is a series of graphs showing the effect of 
pebble mill beating on a sample of bleached sulphite 
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stock, samples being taken at 20 minute intervals 
from the initial up to 140 minutes’ beating time. 

It is interesting to note that the first 40 mintues 
beating, (curves 1, 2, 3) which gave a final freeness 
of only fifteen seconds had comparatively little effect 
upon the stock. 

Curve 7, beating time 120 minutes, freeness 155 
seconds showed decided hydration but the most sur- 
prising point in this connection is that 50 per cent of 
the entire slowing up of this stock took place in the 
last 20 minutes of beating in which time the slowness 
was increased from 155 seconds to 300 seconds. 


Fig. 3 shows the effect of variations in consistency 


of a sample of groundwood stock. At 0.1 per cent 


consistency, the freeness is 41 seconds. At 0.2 per 
cent, it is 82 seconds. But at 0.3 per cent con- 
sistency, the slowness increases rapidly showing a 
freeness of 195 seconds. 

This Precision Freeness Tester may also be used 
to indicate white water losses due to fines passing 
through the wire. The procedure is as follows: 

After a freeness test has been made in the usual 
manner, the moist pad on the screen stirred up with 
water and the volume made up to 1000 cc. as before, 
it is now passed through the instrument a second 
time. This second freeness determination, Fig. 4 on 
the same sample invariably gives a reading showing 
a greater freeness. The difference between this and 


the original reading is due to the loss of the fines 


which passed through the wire into the white water 
on the first run through the instrument. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the advantages 
of a permanent graphic record of all freeness tests, 
Viz. : 

Showing characteristics of stock, not only as to 
final freeness but also its rate of drainage at all inter- 
mediate stages. 

Providing permanent records for future reference. 

Duplicating previous runs of orders on the paper 
machine. 

Duplicating customers’ orders for either pulp or 
paper where “Same as before” is specified. 














General Construction News 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Star Box and Print- 
ing Company, 1414 Chestnut street, manufacturer of 
corrugated boxes and containers, has approved plans 
for large modern addition to plant, one-story, 300 x 
500 feet, to be equipped to double present capacity. 
New units will have large window area for daylight 
operating facilities, with sprinkler system and other 
installation for efficient production. General erection 
contract has been let to the H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and work 
will be placed under way at early date. Cost esti- 
mated over $350,000, including machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Wilmington, Del.—E. I. duPont deNemours & 
Co., Inc., Rayon Division, duPont Building, Wil- 
mington, manufacturer of cellulose rayon products, 
has taken option on large tract of land in Southern 
part of Delaware, as site for new mill, for which 
plans will be drawn at once. Plant will comprise 
several large one and multi-story buildings, power 
house, machine shop, pumping station and other oper- 
ating units, and is reported to cost close to $7,000,000, 
with machinery. Facilities will be provided for em- 
ployment of about 1000 persons. It is proposed to 
begin work on project at early date and have mill 
ready for operation late in 1939 or early in 1940. 
Company engineering department, first noted address, 
will be in charge. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corportion, Gypsum Division, Military road, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of wall board and other 
products, has plans for modernizing and improving 
mill on Butterworth road, Grand Rapids, used for 
wall board manufacture, idle for several years past. 
Property was acquired by the company in 1928 and 
operated only for a short period. Buildings will be 
improved, with complete modernization of machinery 
and other operating equipment, including replace- 
ments. Work is scheduled to be placed under way at 
early date. Facilities will be provided for employ- 
ment of close to 100 men. No estimate of cost of 
project has been announced. H. H. Van Hagen is 
manager of production of gypsum division, first noted 
address. 

East Rochester, N. Y.—The Lawless Brothers 
Paper Mills, Inc., manufacturer of fiber board spe- 
cialties, container board, etc., has begun work on 
new addition to mill at East Rochester, recently re- 
ferred to in these columns, to be one-story, 55 x 240 


feet, reported to cost approximately $60,000, with 
equipment. 


It will be used for storage and distribut- 
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ing service. Steel framing for superstructure is 
being furnished by the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Company, Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Stark Paper and Twine 
Company, 217 Race street, has leased two floors in 
the industrial building at 506-8 Cuthbert street, and 
will occupy for storage and distributing departments. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—The Agfa Ansco Corpora- 
tion, Charles street, manufacturer of photographic 
and other processed paper stocks, will make altera- 
tions and improvements in two buildings at local 
plant, known as Buildings Nos. 14 and 29, and will 
develop for increased and improved operations. Gen- 
eral contract has been awarded to the W. E. Wark 
Company, 1608 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and work will be placed in progress at once. It is 
estimated to cost close to $50,000. As recently noted 
in these columns, company has placed an award with 
the same contractor for new multi-story addition to 
plant, estimated to cost about $150,000, with equip- 
ment, and on which erection is being placed under 
way. Lockwood, Greene Engineers, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
felier plaza, New York, N. Y., is architect and engi- 
neer for both projects noted. 

Charleston, S. C.—The Charleston Paper Com- 
pany, 225 East Bay street, general paper products, 
has plans under way for rebuilding its property at 
East Bay and Market streets, and will modernize 
and improve the structure for general operations. It 
is expected to begin work soon. No estimate of 
cost has been announced. Stephen Thomas, 29 
Broad street, Charleston, is architect. 

Belmont, N. C.—The Belmont Box Company, 
recently formed with capital of $50,000, has com- 
pleted details of organization, with election of A. C. 
Lineberger as president. Company has a new local 
plant ready for operation, previously referred to in 
these columns, to specialize in the production of 
paper boxes and containers for hosiery and kindred 
textile products, and will operate on a capacity sched- 
ule at early date. Plant is reported to represent an 
investment of about $35,000, with equipment, and 
will be used largely for containers for the Hatch 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Company, Belmont, of 
which Mr. Lineberger, noted, is an official. J. M. 
Hatch, another officer of last noted company, is in- 
terested in the Belmont Box Company. 

Chicago, Ill—The National Paper Company, 
Hubbard avenue and Green street, manufacturer of 
paper goods, has taken out a building permit for 
new addition to plant at 440-46 North Green street, 
recently referred to in these columns, and will place 
superstrueture under way at once. It will be three- 
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story and basement, about 40 x 100 feet, and will 
be used for expansion in storage and distributing 
division. It is reported to cost close to $40,000, in- 
cluding equipment. R. Busa & Sons, 1700 North 
Narragansett avenue, are general contractors; an 
award for interior woodwork has been let to Ventrell 
& Company, 5240 West Congress street. W. T. 
Braun, 228 North LaSalle street, is architect. 
Newcastle, Australia—The Masonite Corpora- 
tion (Australia), Ltd., affiliated with the Masonite 
Corporation, Laurel, Miss., manufacturer of in- 
sulating board products, pressed board specialties, 
etc., has completed the erection of its new mill at 
Raymond Terrace, near Newcastle, New South 
Wales, which has been in course of building for sev- 
eral months, and will place the plant in operation at 
once. It is expected to develop maximum output at 
early date. The new mill represents an investment 
of about $450,000, and includes a power house, with 
stack 150 feet high, a pumping station and other 
mechanical-operating departments. The company 


has stocked the plant in recent weeks with a large 
quantity of timber for continuous pulp wood produc- 
F. W. Pettingall is company engineer at plant. 


tion. 


Paper Men Meet at Jacksonville 


A very successful meeting of engineers, superin- 
tendents, managers and chemists of the paper and 
allied industries of the South Atlantic Region was 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Saturday, October 15, 1938. A large portion of 
those present were members of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. It is ex- 
pected that eventually the group will become one of 
the local sections of TAPPI. 

The first meeting of the group was held at Savan- 
nah, Ga. last spring, at which time Charles Carpenter, 
of the Herty Foundation Laboratory, Savannah, was 
elected chairman of the organization committee. Dr. 
Carpenter presided as chairman of the Jacksonville 
meeting which was attended by about seventy-five 
individuals. 

On Saturday morning there were visits to the 
plants of the National Container Company and the 
Glidden Company, the latter being a manufacturer of 
rosin and naval stores. At the luncheon an address 
of welcome was given by R. H. Laftman, Manager 
of the National Container Company and D. G. Moon, 
director of the Southern Paper Festival Corporation, 
explained the plans of his organization which is pre- 
paring an exposition in the interest of the paper in- 
dustry to be held in Savannah in April 1939. In the 
afternoon the ladies present participated in a bridge 
tournament. 

Three papers were presented at the afternoon tech- 
nical session. O. W. A. Rodowski, of the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation, Savannah, read a paper 
on “Unusual Beating Characteristics of Pulps” in 
which he showed how many pulps have a tendency to 
increase in freeness when beaten. He pointed out 
that a drainage test as well as a freeness test should 
be made on pulps to note their property of retaining 
water after being beaten. George Witham, of the 
Ciba Company, Charlotte, N. C., gave a talk on “The 
Application of Aniline Dyes to Paper” and R. G. 
Macdonald, secretary-treasurer of TAPPI, gave a 
brief talk on “Current Economic Trends in the Paper 
Industry”. : 


In the business meeting that followed it was de- 
cided to effect a permanent local organization to be 
known for the present as the Southern States Pulp 
and Paper Club. D. G. Moon, consulting engineer 
of Savannah, was elected chairman, Rudolph Richter, 
of the National Container Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Vice Chairman and O. W. A. Rodowski, of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The next meeting will probably be held during 
the Southern Paper Festival to be held in Savannah 
in April. 

Among those present were: Claude M. Adams, 
Carl Anchors, Earl F. Anderton, U. S. Ansley, T. E. 
Bell, C. G. Bigelow, Roger G. Brown, Geo. W. Brum- 
ley, W. H. Burkitt, Charles Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. 
N. L. Cochrane, A. R. Carrick, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Cosler, Joseph A. Cronk, B. C. DeWitt, J. R. Dorsey, 
Mr and Mrs. S. W. Fletcher, Joseph S. Fox, Karl 
M. Guest, George A. Hawkins, Walter Hendrix, G. 
Hunsicker, J. Kipnis, R. H. Laftman, R. B. Lee, 
John G. Lewis, R. G. Macdonald, H. F. McLeroy, 
M. J. McWhorter, Lawrence Manning, L. W. 
Meadow, Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Moon, H. A. Murchi- 
son, E. M. Murray, J. H. Persons, M. M. Pinckney, 
R. C, Richter, G. A. Ritter, J. D. Robinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Robinson, O. W. A. Rodowski, Olin 
Sanders, H. M. Shirley, L. A. Thompson, Rudolph 
Weiler, George Witham, C. S. Witham, H. R. Wur- 
ster and Paul R. Yopp. 


World Wood Pulp Statistics 


_ The United States Pulp Producers Association has 
just published the third edition of ‘World Wood 
Pulp Statistics.” The foreword states that the pub- 
lication “is a compilation of official data showing the 
relationship of the United States pulp industry to 
the world’s production, consumption, imports and 
exports of wood pulp. It has been prepared with the 
view of bringing together in one publication all the 
obtainable essential data on this basic industry, and 
promoting a better understanding of the complexi- 
ties of international trade in wood pulp.” The sta- 
tistics were compiled from original sources by D. 
M. Armstrong. 

This 149-page, spiral bound publication is a valu- 
able contribution to the industry and supplies a 
comprehensive reference book of factual information 
covering the world production of all grades of wood 
pulp entering into the production of paper and rayon 


yarn from 1927 to 1937. 


Copies of the publication may be obtainable from 
O. M. Porter, manager, the United States Pulp 
Producers Association, 122 East 42d street, New 
York at $3.00 per copy. 


Hurlbut Paper in Time Capsule 


The copy of “The Book of Record” placed in the 
Time Capsule which was sunk in the New York 
World’s Fair grounds on September 23rd was printed 
on Permanent Record Ivory Wove, made by Hurlbut 
Paper Company of South Lee, Mass.; as were all 
copies printed for the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company for distribution to leading 
libraries, museums and other repositories throughout 
the world. 
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and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 


SUMMARY 
CR ONE is ino Wisin g Sadish an RUSE RE Sean coc eS 
eter tT ery Tee ET ee Te rec ree ie cs. 
BEE b56c0k0040 cb acebnnbeseberndenseetsans 3,050 rolls 
DRI terse a ardce ae cuistnae PERS 107 rolls, 12 cs. 
RINE IRIN ood on in sluyh aio Wa Ae ees oo RAW enero ed 2 cs. 
NIN SII erica ais otic ca wialarecs einen mate we ec 100 bls. 
I NE, ns oh ac bse KS RN ae 6 1aKS Sweet eee Sees egienanG 33 cs. 
I DOME vo ives sob e'onewaeaiaesiccewas ee eceees 20 cs. 
Surface coated baryta paper................235 crates, 61 cs. 
te NINE COO 6 iisSA Nien er daenweierseesnewas 15 cs. 
REReeN CRIN MEO 555.0 cet ain eawsvreeewanaae aa @alars 21 cs. 
Se ee ee ne er ee rrr err 4 cs. 
INI oo cae ai dasha a wi aia piel ke el aMemete palates 24 cs. 
SC RIRINNN RINNE 6 55a 50s 0 s'e ain dikig baa w Sew OSS ERE S Ss 73 C3. 
NE COE os ais. o:05:0 6 Wio:e0 Sse oi W Wie ed Wine Sealsivne 6 cs. 
MIEE SROUOR ss 60c4 548 ci ede RsASe TS SIRENS Ie ¢. 
UT enor err ere errr Tre tr te 11 cs. 
EMRIs icinco.G5iwae ead COTS ROU Ea ORC 5 cs. 
MN NOE sesh is.0 oases d elie aware aoe eae eweule a ewes 22 ¢s. 
RN IIIB oo oe as.676 a e's Ro 8 a RW SA DEN OSE Kaa eOS 88 cs. 
Miscellaneous Paper .....ccccccccves 196 pkgs., 7 bls., 69 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
De Mauduit Paper Corp., Jle de France, Havre, 2 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., //e de France, Havre, 504 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


, Bremen, Bremen, 1 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., Oslofjord, Hagarstrom, 6 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., G.D.D. Donnacona, 340 rolls. 


, Hamburg, Finland, 318 rolls. 

Jay Madden Corp., Hamburg, Finland, 201 rolls. 

Lunham & Reeve, Inc., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 425 rolls. 

Jay Madden Corp., Berlin, Finland, 293 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., Inc., A.B.C., Donnacona, 312 rolls. 

Jay Madden Corp., Rydboholm, Kotka, 143 rolls. 

Lunham & Reeve, Inc., Rydboholm, Kotka, 285 rolls. 

International Paper Co., International #1, Gatineau, 348 
rolls. 

Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 385 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

Steiner Paper Corp., Berlin, Bremen, 6 cs. 

E. Henningson Co., Bremen, Bremen, 1 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Scanmail, Kotka, 107 rolls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 


——,, Pennland, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
FILTER MASS 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Berlin, Bremen, 100 bls. 
FILTER PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Georgic, London, 25 cs. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Merchant, London, 
8 cs. 








DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 17 cs. 
Artists Brush & Color Corp., American Merchant, London, 
3 CS. 


SURFACE COATED BARYTA PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 73 crates. 
Globe Shipping Co., Berlin, Bremen, 162 crates. 
L. A. Consmiller, Inc., Berlin, Bremen, 10 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 42 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 9 cs. 


Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 5 cs. 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Bremen, Bremen, 10 cs. 
METAL COVERED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
———, Bremen, Bremen, 20 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 18 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 49 cs. (duplex), 
3 cs. (simplex). 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American Shipper, Liverpool, 21 
cs. (duplex). 


TRANSPARENT PAPER 
M. J. Corbett & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 6 cs. 


TRANSFER PICTURES 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 11 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Y. Yabuki & Co., Marviken, Kobe, 4 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., American Shipper, Liverpool, 4 cs. 
W. J. Byrnes & Co., American Merchant, London, 3 cs. 
(coated). 
COLORED PAPER 
Kupfer Bros., Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 1 cs. 
TRACING CLOTH 
C. Bruning & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 22 cs. 
PAPER TUBES 
, Hamburg, Hamburg, 88 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Nankai Maru, Kobe, 3 cs. 
Remington Rand, Inc., Nankai Maru, Kobe, 20 cs. 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 196 pkgs., 3 cs. 
Ensign Manfg. Co., Marviken, Yokohama, 10 cs. 
Chase National Bank, Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
Nestles Milk Products, Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 7 bls. 
Japan Paper Corp., P. Maersk, Kobe, 31 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
J. Cohen Son Co., Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 19 bls. rags. 
, Transylvania, Glasgow, 76 bls. paper stock, 54 bls. 
bagging. 
Hughes Faweett, Inc., Transylvania, Glasgow, 34 bls. flax 
waste. 
Chase National Bank, Sevzaples, Leningrad, 443 bls. linen 
rags, 218 bls. linen cuttings. 
Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Anita, Buenos Ayres, 204 
bls. rags. 
Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Anita, Buenos Ayres, 146 bls. 
bagging, 66 bls. old cottons, 29 bls. garments. 
Wertheimer Bag Co., Fort Amherst, Halifax, 121 bls. bag- 
ging. 
——, American Shipper, Manchester, 51 bls. waste string, 
50 bls. old twine. 














E. J. Keller Co., Inc., American Shipper, , 115 bls. 
bagging. 

Hughes Fawcett, Inc., Cameronia, Glasgow, 42 bls. flax 
waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ercambion, , 137 bls. paper 
stock. 


GLUE STOCK, ETC. 
Anchor Mercantile Co., Inc., Scanmail, Gdynia, 100 bags 
bone glue. 
, Vulcania, Trieste, 50 bls. bone glue sheets, 200 bags 
hide cuttings. 
, Scythia, Liverpool, 276 bags hide cuttings. 
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OLD ROPE 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., American Merchant, , 134 coils. 
National City Bank, American Merchant, London, 43 bls. 
, American Merchant, London, 62 coils. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Jay Madden Corp., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 61 rolls. 
—~——., Kolsnaren, Viipuri, 122 bls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Rydboholm, Kotka, 52 rolls, 404 bls. 
-———, Rydboholm, Viipuri, 218 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 23 rolls. 
Jamburg, Hamburg, 35 bls. (sheets) 
WOOD PULP 
M. Sone, Hamburg, Hamburg, 392 bls. wood pulp, 53 tons. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1,330. bls. 
wood pulp, 256 tons 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
pulp. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Kolsnaren, Viipuri, 3,676 bls. sulphite. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Kolsnaren, Jacobstad, 3,595 bls. sulphite. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 130 bls. sulphite. 
Absorbo Beer Pad Co., Vulcania, Trieste, 208 bls. wood pulp. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Rydboholm, Kotka, 375 bls. sulphate. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Ryvdboholm, Viipuri, 1,469 bls. wood 
pulp. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Rydboholm, Viipuri, 5,970 bls. sulphite, 
4,921 bls. sulphate. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Rydboholm, Rauma, 1,383 bls. sulphite. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Rydboholm, Rauma, 739 bls. 
mechanically ground pulp. 


NEWARK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., 


newsprint. 


Kolsnaren, Viipuri, 651 bls. wood 


Newscarrier, Donnacona, 349 rolls 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 
M. Sone, Hallaren, Riga, 2,794 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW LONDON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Frode, Sweden, 3,100 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 
J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Marzviken, Kobe, 75 bls. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Marzviken, Kobe, 30 bls. rags. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 188 bls. sulphite, 32 tons. 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 52 rolls newsprint. 
The Public Ledger, Inc., Scanmail, Kotka, 349 rolls news- 
print. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Scanmail, Helsingfors, 520 bls. mechani- 
cally ground pulp, 104 tons. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Scanmail, Stockholm, 2,500 bls. sul- 
phite, 254 tons. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., 

pulp. 


Schwanheim, Sweden, 1,950 bls. wood 


WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Scanmail, Kotka, 702 bls. wood pulp, 

140 tons. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Scanmail, Rauma, 5,142 bls. sulphite, 882 
tons. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Scanmail, Helsingfors, 160 bls. mechani- 
cally ground pulp, 32 tons. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Schwanheim, Sweden, 3,000 bls. wood 


pulp. 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 
Castle s Overton, Inc., Kolsnaren, Viipuri, 2,705 bls. wood 
pulp. 
Scripps How ard Supply Co., Inc., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 71 rolls 
newsprint. 
F. H. Shallus Co., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 101 rolls newsprint. 
Jay Madden Corp., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 1,071 rolls newsprint. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 520 bls. mechani- 
cally ground pulp. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 182 bls. sulphite. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., McKeesport, ———, 175 bls. 
wood pulp. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Carolina Thorden, ———, 3,200 
bls. wood pulp. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Frode, Sweden, 4,125 bls. wood pulp. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Carolina Thorden, 
bls. wood pulp. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 
Chase National Bank, Marviken, Kobe, 600 bls. bagging. 
MONTREAL IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1938 
M. Sone, Delhi, Sundsvall, 3,000 bls. wood pulp. 


Champion Brings Out New Coated Sheet 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., October 17, 1938—The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, have 
brought out a new sheet, Namelo, handled in Bos- 
ton by Cook-Vivian Company and Rutter & Mc- 
Naught, their local distributors. Namelo is a sheet 
made and coated on the paper machine under a 
process invented and developed by Champion. More 
than 5,000,000 pounds have been printed commer- 
cially on various types of equipment to prove the 
pressroom performance of Namelo. It is a product 
of Champion research, the result of extensive study 
and experimentation by a large staff of skilled en- 
gineers and scientists. The sheet has a casein coating, 
applied evenly in a continuous operation of the paper 
machine, after which it is supercalendered to give 
a smoother printing surface. Namelo has bright white 
color and excellent opacity. Making and coating this 
paper in a single continuous operation on the paper 
machine permits economy in price. Namelo is stocked 
in 50, 60 and 70 Ib. basis weights in certain standard 
sizes. There is no penalty for light weight down to 
50 Ib. basis. The printing quality of the paper is 
demonstrated in an illustrated broadside, which has 
been issued and printed under normal conditions. 
Advantages in the use of this paper are high quality, 
proved performance and real economy. 

The Champion Paper and Fibre Company has is- 
sued the new sheet concurrently with an elaborate 
sample book, which is distributed in Boston by West- 
ern Union messengers. There is also a proportionate 
distribution of the book in Rhode Island, where the 
Narragansett Paper Company, Providence, is and 
has been Champion distributor. 

Samples of two sheets other than Namelo are in- 
cluded in the sample book, gne of which, Falcon 
Semi-Dull, is making its initial appearance among 
Champion papers. This paper is inexpensive, with 
semi-dull advantages, for use in large edition press 
jobs. 

The other grade, a very attractive one, is All Pur- 
pose Litho, distinguished by its blue-white color and 
flat printing surface. 

The complete line of Champion offsets is also rep- 
resented in the sample book. 

The book, bound in red and gold, with end leaves 
of Champion press board, lists the Champion dis- 
tributors throughout the country and abroad. A con- 
densation of book paper customs is also included. 


W. C. Dodge Announces New Lines 


30sToN, Mass., October 17, 1938—W. C. Dodge 
Paper Company, merchants, are now carrying Old 
Elmtree Bond and also Polar Bond, a sulphite sheet, 
under their own watermark. 
This firm is now carrying Basic Bond and Index, 
manufactured by Hollingsworth & Whitney. Com- 
pany. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNAL, 
Wednesday, October 19, 1938. 


Business in the wholesale paper market continues 
to gradually improve as general business continues 
to slowly recover the volume lost during the greater 
part of the current year. The index of general busi- 
ness activity now stands at approximately 84 per cent, 
which is nearly 16 per cent below the index of the 
corresponding period last year. Production in the 
paper industry continues to lead other industries and 
the current rate of capacity of over 170 mills, is 2 
per cent higher than the rate reported for the last 
week in September. 

Although little change in demand for newsprint is 
reported for the current week, an improvement in 
consumer demand is looked for by the trade. A 
favorable factor is the increase of 11 per cent in 
newspaper advertising linage for September, which is 
expected to be about 90 per cent of the volume of last 
year. Prices continue firm. 

The demand for many grades of sulphite paper 
continues under general expectations. <A little im- 
provement in consumer demand is reported in some 
grades of paper but, by and large, the pick-up in 
business is rather slow at this date. Considerable 
more optimism is shown in the attitude of manu- 
facturers’ representatives, jobbers and by general 
paper merchants in regard to the future. The opin- 
ion is quite generally expressed that business should 
be substantially better within a month, and that the 
volume in the first quarter of next year should equal 
if not exceed any records of the past. 

The demand for kraft paper continues at a high 
level and orders are reported as running close to pro- 
duction, which is at a high rate of capacity. Prices 
are quite firm and unchanged. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The demand for mechanical pulp continues light. 
Prices remain firm and continue unchanged for the 
current week. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market is reported as rather 
quiet. Although the production of paper continues 
to rise, mills have large stocks of pulp in storage and 
a considerable tonnage is reported on the docks. 
Prices continue firm and no changes in the current 
quotations of any grade of domestic, Canadian, or 
European pulp is reported this week. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Business in old rope is quiet. Prices are firm and 


continue unchanged at prevailing quotations. The 
demand for old bagging is reported in some quarters 
Prices remain firm at current levels. 


as active. 
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Rags 


The demand for all grades of domestic rags is re- 
ported as light. Prices are firm and unchanged. The 
foreign rag market is inactive and prices continue 
nominal. 

Waste Paper 


The volume of business in waste paper is reported 
as light for the week. No improvement in the mar- 
ket situation has occurred and the market is char- 
acterized as spotty, with some grades showing firm- 
ness, while some of the lower grades are soft. 
Prices continue unchanged with the exception of a 
small increase in strictly folded news, which is cur- 
rently quoted at from .30 to .35 per cwt. No. 1 
mixed paper on the report of larger accumulations, 
is lower this week and currently quoted at from .15 
to .20 per cwt. 

Twine 


No change in either demand or prices is reported 
this week on any grade of hard or soft fiber twine. 
Prices are relatively firm. 


To Protect Collins Mfg. Co. Plant 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., October 17, 1938—Steps are be- 
ing taken by county and town officials to bring about 
suitable protection for the Collins Manufacturing 
company plant in Wilbraham to guard against a 
repetition of the damage of $250,000 done to the 
plant and its real estate during the recent flood. 

Application has been made by the company for 
a loan from the Federal Disaster Loan Corporation 
and it is hoped that the company may be back in 
manufacturing within another month. 

In the meantime, officials are pressing the State 
Highway department for a new bridge which went 
out in the flood and suitable walls to withstand the 
pressure of another flood. During the high water 
of a few weeks ago, the Chicopee River quit its 
channel and flowed through the Collins property. 
It is feared by town officials that another disaster 
similar to the last one would drive the Collins com- 
pany from the town. 


Paper Stock Men Look for Improvement 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

30ston, Mass., October 17, 1938—Paper stock 

dealers look for an upward trend in the industry for 

the balance of the year due to the fact that no war 

is imminent and also for the reason of replacement 

necessitated by the losses caused by the hurricane. 


Business in paper stock has been quiet for a con- 
siderable period. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, October 19, 1938. 

BLANC FIXE—The prices of blanc fixe continue firm 
and are unchanged at prevailing market quotations. The 
pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; 
the powder is offered at from 3% to 3% cents per pound, 
in barrels, at works. 


BLEACHING POWDER — Quotations on bleaching 
powder continue firm and conform to prevailing market 
prices. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.25 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 


CASEIN—The demand for casein continues fair. 
Domestic ground, 20-30 mesh, casein is quoted at from 
9 to 914 cents per pound; domestic finely ground, 80-100 
mesh, at-914 cents per pound; all prices in bags, car lot 
quantities. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations of caustic soda continue 
firm and conform to prevailing market prices. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.10 to $2.30 per 100 
pounds; flake and ground at from $2.50 to $2.70 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—The prices of china clay are firm and 
unchanged. at prevailing market levels. Domestic filler 
clay is quoted at from $6.50 to $12 per ton; coating clay 
at from $11 to $12 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is 
quoted at from $14.50 to $25 per ton, ship side. 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine are firm and 
conform to prevailing market prices. Chlorine is quoted 
at $2.15 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f. 0. b. 
works. 


ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported as fair for 
the current week. Prices are lower. “G” gum rosin is 
quoted at $5.05; “FF” wood rosin at $4.95 per 280 
pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. Seventy 
per cent gum rosin size is quoted at $2.77 per 100 pounds, 
f. o. b., shipping point. 


SALT CAKE—Prices of salt cake continue firm amd 
unchanged at prevailing market quotations. Quotations 
range at from $12 to $13.50 per ton; chrome salt cake 
at from $11 to $12 per ton, f. 0. b., shipping point. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
form to prevailing market prices. Quotations on soda ash 
in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 


bulk, $.90; in bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—The demand for corn starch is reported as 
good and prices relatively firm. Globe pearl is quoted at 
$2.40 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $2.65 in barrels. 
Special paper starch is quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in 
bags, and at $2.75 in barrels. All prices in car lots, f. 0. b., 
Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Prices of sulphate of 
alumina continue firm and unchanged at prevailing market 
quotations. The commercial grades are quoted at $1.15 
per 100 pounds; iron free at $1.30 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels, car lot quantities. 


SULPHUR—Quotations on sulphur continue firm and 
conform to prevailing market prices. Annual contracts 
are quoted at $16 per long ton, f. 0. b. cars at mines. Spot 
and nearby car lots are offered at $19 per ton. 


TALC—The prices of talc continue firm and unchanged 
at prevailing market levels. Domestic tale is quoted 
at from $15 to $18 per ton, Eastern mines. Imported talc 
is offered at from $25 to $40 per ton, on dock. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 


(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 
Roll, contract ce- 
0oe-=- 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


No. 1 Northern... .$4.75 @$5.25 
Superstandard . 4.12%@ 4.62% 
Northern Standard 
Wrapping 4.00 @ 
Standard Wrapping 3.50 @ 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 
csecgs O® 
M.G. .90 @ 


Anti-Tarnish M. G. 
: . 

Manila 

Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.. 

Bleached Toilet.... 


Paper Towels— 


Unbleached -.... es 
Bleached 


1.80 


Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 


No. 2 Jute 

No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 lb 

No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib 


Boards, per ton— 


News J $30.00 
Chip 27.50 30.00 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip. 42.50 — 
ate Lined Chip... 42.50 45.00 

hite Pat. Coated. 55.00 57.50 
Kraft Liners 42.50 @ 50.00 
Binders Boards 71.00 @77.00 


The toliowing are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices :— 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 

100% 
Rag 
Ext. 

1088 1.$39.10@$46.00 $40.25@$47.25 

- 31.05@ 36.50 32.20@ 37.75 

29.90@ 35.00 

24.75@ 29.00 

21.65@ 26.25 

- 17.55@ 21.50 18.70@ 22.75 


- 14.65@ 17.75 15.86@ 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgerse— 
White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds 


No. 1...$8.80@$10.75 
No, 2... 7.90@ 9.50 9.05@ 11.00 
No. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 8.20@ 10.00 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 

Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper, 


Ledgers 
$9.95 @$12.00 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


1 Glossy Coated. ..$10. 
. 2 Glossy Coated... 9. 
3 $. 


” 
ee 
wo 


no 


: Glossy Coated.. 
. 4 Glossy Coated.. 
No. 1 Antique (water- 


C Grade E. F 

C Grade S. & S. 
D Grade E. A 
D Grade S. & S.C.... 5. 
Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. 


AAAAANAN™ 

MmOMUSCOMMoOoOW UMuno 
8888889888 8899 
SOnNNOUNOCNON NNUD 


" MANNNNONSS @ CON 
Soummoouwowocuwm w 


: 


Mechanical Puip 
(On Dock, Atlantie Ports) 


No. 1 Imported— 


EE aac ca eremaaie 25.00 @28.00 
D 25.00 @28.00 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic 


Canadian 27.00 @30.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wey 
Coast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 
Prime Bleached Sul- 
phite 
Prime Qualities-— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul- 
phite 
Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached 5 @ 3.00 
Kraft Light & Strong 1.99 @ 2.00 
Kraft No. 1 1.75 @ 1.98 
Kraft No. 2 1.50 @ 1.65 


(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic 1.50 @ 1.90 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


Add 60 cents per short ton, dew 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for Lak 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Pery 
West of Mackinae Straits. 


Domestic Rage 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
Silesias No. 1..... 4 
New Unbleached.. 
Blue Overall 5.50 
Fancy 
Washables 
Mixed Khaki 


sings 3.25 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.00 


PReexan 


88 8989869 
ae 4 
Ba sbusks 


tee 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Bluee— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ..... 

Roofing Rags— 
No. 

No. 
No 
No. 4 
No. 


8888S #88 ©®9 86 


Foreign Rage 


New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings. . 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
New Light Silesias.. 
Light Flannelettes... 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light Oxford.. 
New Light Prints... 


®88e08s 
Seas 
RSsrscses 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 


eee 
=e 
\iss 
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eee yap tpt en tg 


SESE 


Perforated Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


a New 
Devel ojament 


Steel, Copper, Brass 


Seureuse aa 


aw 


giving maximum suspension and dis- 
persion in water, assuring high 
efficiency and value. 


The opacity and brightness of 


ZOPAQUE will produce an excep- 
tional paper for you. 


Tey itl 


The Chemical & Pigment Company 
Baltimore, Md 
Ty i eet tl me te eleTMmeTilel tae Zopaque (TiO? 


om SEEE ie a0 0 noe ote 


Tele dil Lim eliAeel-iae lial ta lhe Ta tT) 


TANKS 


KALAMAZOO 
TANK & SILO CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


WOOD STAVE « GLAZED TILE 
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Bronze, Monel Metal 
and Other Alloys 
Punched for Centrifugal 
and Rotary Screens, 
Pulp Washers, Drainer 
Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


Charles Mundt & Sons 


67 Fairmount Ave. Jersey City, N. }. 


FOR 60 YEARS SPECIALISTS TO THE PAPER MILLS— 


Gil and water resistant 
the 


will save you money in 


t belts that 
run. { Since 1876 we have been supplying the 


imdustry direct from our own tanneries. 


37 Batterymarch St. 


Write Barnes for better belts. 
Boston, Masse. 
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No. 4 White Linens. 
No. 1 White Cotton. 
No. 2 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. L.ight Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
Frenca Blue aes. ° 
Checks and meus. « 
Garments. . 


OnuNovounnbd 


NENNNYY SY 
inion abound 


PAPER TRADE 


Ordimary Hard 
White No. 1.... 1.90 

Soft White No. 1.. 1.75 

Soft White Extra.. 2.25 
Fiat Stock— 

Stitchless 

Overissue Mag. 

Solid Flat Book... .« 

Crumbled No. 1... .40 
Ledger Stock White. 1.15 
Ledger Stock Colored .65 
New B. B. Chips.... .15 
Manila— 

New Env. Cut..... 1.40 

New Cuttings 


pep 
33s 


— 

ae 
NAQNOO 
VUmunn 


JOURNAL, 671H 


Domestic 
Sisal Rope 

Mixed Rope....... ee 
Transmission Rope... 
Soft Jute Ropes 
Jute Carpet 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Bleachery Burlap.... 


Scrap Burlap— 
‘oreign 


Cettens—acceraing vo 
Biss Cue -200° 
Khaki Cuttings.... 
2. D. Khakd..ccccce 
New Canvas 

B.V.D. Cuttings.... 


zl 


2222 


138 
sx 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Camvas ccccccccccee MKQ@ & 


White No. 1— 


re 


Demme ene a 
©9OS8999H9958589 


pom one PS 
uur 


unneate 
Scrap 
Sores Saat for eee 

ding 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 
cust. Wool Pouches. 2.75 
Ber ests 18 
Gunny No. 1— ; aper Mill Dagging. 

y Twines No. 2 Bagging -60 


Repacked ........ 
Miscellaneous ..... 2. 50 
White No. 2— 
Repacked ..... 
Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues..... 
Old Blue Overalls... 
Third and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ..... 
Black Stockings..... 


Roofing Steck— 


Old Kraft pe 
agoeane bales. .65 


New 
i No. 1 White News 1.35 
Old Rope and Bagging Strictly Overissue. .50 


se Strictly Folded.... .30 
(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. N. Y¥.) No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 115 


we 
un 


w 
oe 


@® ® B® GOH9HO8S 868 


J ERes 
oul ouuns 


ieee 5 


©989998 gd 
Ne 


Foreign 

Domestic .. 
Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy... 
Bright Bagging 


CF. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) ; 
Conres Polished— Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New Light Prints... .03%@ 
New White No. 1... .064%@ 
New Light Flannel- 

_ettes 04% @ 
Silesias No. 04% @ 
New Black Siicsias.. Uji @ 
Silesias No. 1 
Soft Unbleached 06% @ 
pine b pemyen .05 


eet 
Down 
coouwrse 
e200 200 se08 %8@ 
ges 


ane 
- 
Sms 


i Fine Polished— 
oo Fine India........ 
Domestic 2.5 s OUnpolished— 
Jute Threads a r = 
Sisal Strings 1. J Tabe 
Mixed Strings..... a 


Foreign Rags 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Dark Cottons ...... 1. - 


RK 


Rope 
Wall Paper 


Old Waste Papers Wao in, 
(¥. o. b. New York) 


Ghavings— 


White Envelope 
Cuttings 2.65 @ 2.70 


af 


MOMmMOoSS 
NOH OSI 


2.6 
New Checks and Blues 2. HH 
Old Fustians 2.25 
Old Linsey Garments 2.20 
New Silesias........ 4.75 


(Be 


590000 
z. 


(Hard Fiber) 
Medium Java 0 


neat 
® 


CHICAGO 


New Kraft Cuts..... 110 @ 
Hanlle Env. Cuts... Nominal 
Ex. No. 1 Manila... Nominal 
Print Manila 

Overissue News.. 35 @ 


Old aaniiaiiaiies. 


No. 1 Folded News 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 


Roofing Stocks— 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
<Briee to Mill, {. 0. b. Phila.) 


énirt Cuttings— . 
New White, No.1. .- @ . Foreign 
New White, No.2. . 0 Domestic 
Light Silesias : J _ Manila 
Silesias, Ne. 1. d S 
Black Silesias, soft. @ . Mixed 
New Unbl aoe. 
Washable, No. 1. 

Blue Overall No. 

Cogpone—Soraemas © to erades— Wool fone’ heavy... 

No. 2. 01 @ . Mixed Strings 
01 ° No. 1 New Light 
— Burlap 2.50 
New Burlap Cuttings 1.75 
News per ton— 


Old Papers Bonds and Ledgers Rolls (contract)..$46.00 @ 
CF. o. b. Phila.) : DOS isicscsess Bee @ 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 


0 J 
i - 02 : No. 2 Hard White. 
oa %e No. 1 Soft White.. 


y i 
Domestic Rags (Old) 2 oe vo... 
White Ne. 1— Solid Ledger Stock.. 


Ledger Stock, white. 
eee eal $ 33 Ledger Stock, colored 


: No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
hirds and Blues— 1.25 Manila Cuttings 


7 Print Manila 
1.75 Container Manila.... 
50 Kraft Paper 

3. No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board ip. 
Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 White Rave 
Cutti -- 1.80 
No. 1 Hard rhite, 1.70 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.50 
Ledger & Writings.. .75 
— Books 55 


bere 
. er 
11181838 


TORONTO 
(F. o. b. Cars, Toronte) 


Fancy Percales.. 
New Biack Soft. . 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 


Khaki Cuttin 
No. 1 O. 


ee sebs Susus 


8® 8869 880899 
poco meeeem 


~ —— en 
BROQNH ROW NOND 
SCMOoUMUMnoONow 


QQBOGHDADDDQDDHHHOOS 


No. 4 White 
vo. 4 Tints 
vo. 5 Bond—White 


vo. 5 Bond—Tints . 
5 eae 


— 


a 
L1IStttl 


Old Waste Paper 


Ro 
No, 5 Ledger—W hite 11, 25 (In carload lots, f. 0. b. T 


No. 5 Ledger—Tints.11.25 
No. 6 Bond—White .10.15 
No. 6 Bond—Tints .10.65 
“— . Bond—Golden : 

OE ccbukeses ewan 12.15 : 
No. 7 Bond—White | 8.50 White Bik. News.. 1.25 
No. 7 Bond—Tints . 9.00 Book and ol 
No. 7 Bond—Golden Flat Ma 


Book Stock (old) (old) .80 
Light and Crum- 

pled Book Stock. .70 
Ledgers and Writ- 

EMBB ccccccccccs 2,180 


Manilae— 
New Manila Cut... 1.35 


Printed seaeaEE « 45 
ree 95 


®9 
@QQLQQ®H O®LHSGSSS 


> 2.15 


ee mes’ B. 0s 
Domestic No. 1. 
Domestic No. . 
Roofing Bagging. . 


@908 @ 
11 


® 
| 


BOSTON 


pers No. 1 Old Manila... .95 

Old Pa White Biank News.. 1.30 

(¥. o. b. Boston) Nec craf .80 
Mixed Papers 


Shavings— Print M 
No. 1 Hard White 2.25 Container Manilas... 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.85 Old Newspapers J 
No. 2 Mixed...... .75 Paper — Strings.. .80 
er Books.. 1.50 Overiss News..... 45 
Ledger Box Board Chips... .20 


Kraft corrugated boxes .70 
-65 


2808 


min 


Ususe 
sae 
x 


Wp 
9828859809 


No. 2 Cin Boo 

and Litho 
No. 3 Coated Book 

- Litho ......10.00 
Coated tinted......13.50 


Wrapping—delrvered— 


0 


Strictly Overissue. .50 
“ete Folded.. 45 
ixed Paper.. 30 


| 
~“ 
e002 s00 0@ 8 @ 


Kraft corrugated boxes .65 
Screening Wrappers.. .40 
Rag Brown 


Bagging White Wrap 
(¥. 0. b. Boston) No. 


Manila Rope— Fiber 
orei 3 Kraft No. 2....... 5.50 


Domestie Rags 


(Price to mills, f. o. b. T 
No. 1 White Shirt 


Cuttings .06%@ 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings ‘02% @ 


e.8.¢ 
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ww 


@@ 2000 0005 
Sh aass 


Beok Stock 55 

Manila Env. Cuttings 1.85 

Manila Envelope Cut- 
tings, extra quality. 2.00 
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